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WRITE A LETTER AT ONCE, 


We trust RURAL WORLD readers will 
not become unmindful of the importance 
to them of the passage of the Grout bill 
by Congress. Under the management of 
the National Dairy Union an excellent 
campaign, directed personally by Secre- 
tary Chas. Y. Knight, has been carried on 
to secure the passage of this bill, and, as 
will be seen by reference to page two of 
this issue, the prospect is good for its 
passage. Missourians who are interested 
in the welfare of the state, and who real- 
ize that this will be greatly enhanced by 
the development of the dairy industry, 
should communicate with the Honorable 
James Cooney, member of Congress from 
the Seventh Missouri Congressional Dis- 
trict, who is the Missouri member of the 
Agricultural Committee which has charge 
of the Grout bill. Mr. Cooney is for the 
bill, but there is strong opposition to it 
from the oleomargarine people, and he 
needs to know that the people of Mis- 
souri approve of his support to the meas- 
ure. So write to your own representative, 
asking him to vote for the bill, and also 
to Mr. Cooney, and commend him for his 
support of the measure. Do this at once. 





~WHAT BEAT HANECY? 





The politicians of Illinois have been 
busy since the Republican state conven- 
tion at Peoria last week in figuring out 
the whys and wherefores of Judge Hane- 
cy’s defeat for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, which he was expected to secure by 
an overwhelming vote. There was a fact- 
or in the contest which seems to be over- 
looked by the practical politicians, but 
which we would suggest it would be well 
for aspirants for office in Illinois as well 
as in other states to give heed to. By a 
decision in some oleomargarine cases in 
Chicago courts and in a statement accom- 
panying the decision, Judge Hanecy took 
a position which showed him to be a 
friend of the oleomargarine interest. This 
drew the attention of Illinois dairymen 
and farmers to him and put them against 
him as a candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination. Hanecy’s friendliness to the 
oleomargarine interest was further shown 
by the fact that Congressman Lorimer of 
Chicago, who is one of the strongest fight- 
ers in Congress for oleomargarine, and W. 
J. Moxly, one of the leading oleomargar- 
ine makers, were the chief supporters of 
Hanecy during the campaign. And while 
it was confidently asserted up to the open- 
ing of the convention that Hanecy would 
win the prize on first ballot, it seems that 
he didn’t. The influence of dairymen may 
not have caused Hanecy's defeat, but it 
will be good politics for candidates not to 
have this to contend against. 


THE FARM WATER SUPPLY. 





No problem of farm economics needs 
more careful consideration, both in its re- 
lations to the direct business manage- 
ment and to the household needs of the 
farm home, than does the water supply. 
Abundant, pure and easy of access for 
Stock and house use are the important 
things to be aimed at when planning for 
water supply. On farms that are without 
Springs or running water, wells and cis- 
terns are the only recourse, and the water 
Supply under such conditions means ex- 
penditure of money and many times a 
liberal expenditure; but while this is true, 
't is equally true that a scant supply of 
water means loss, and loss irretrievable. 
Stock not having sufficient water, and not 
being watered regularly, which is usually 
‘he case when not plentiful and easily ob- 
tained, will not thrive well. 

Wells and cisterns should never be 
placed in such proximity to barns and 
brivy vaults that they are contaminated 
by wastes from such sources. Much of 
‘he disease of stock is traceable to water 
‘hus polluted. The farmer’s family too 
oft falls a prey to diseases which are bred 
®y filth which finds lodgement in a seem- 
‘ngly pure glass of water. Careful analy- 
Sis of a city’s water supply during an epi- 
demic of typhoi@ fever oft discloses the 
‘act that the death-trap was in the drink- 
'ng water; and skilled chemists and bac- 
teriologists are employed to show the im- 
portance of pure water and large sums of 
money are expended in securing this safe- 
Suard of health to the citizens. 

The farmer must use intelligence and 
*xercise judicious care when digging 
Wells and cisterns; for if located in some 
flat place where manure of various kinds 
®aches into the earth from stables, privy 
vaults, etc., these wells from which the 
aE” drink will soon be death traps. 
These are facts which are frequently ig- 

cred, but the intelligent physicians of 

‘ur community could reveal some truths 





SPECIAL OFFER. 

While the regular subsorigition price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
seribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 


But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 


We know 


lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxiour that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our List for 1900. 





regarding the water being drunk which 
would make you shudder. If you are sus- 
picious that your wells are polluted act 
with the wisdom and decision such condi- 
tions require. 

Having secured pure water in abund- 
ance then arrange to have it so it can be 
freely used at both barn and house. The 
good wife would say at the “house and 
barn.”” There is nothing the farmer's 
wife so envies her sister living In the city 
as the ease with which she gets all the 
water needed. Tut and «vit wate: tu the 
kitchen, in the bath-room, in the laundry 
is the boon of the wife of the commonest 
toiler; and in the homes of the more pre- 
tentious many other rooms are supplied 
with water. This abundance of water is 
obtained merely by turning a bright shin- 
ing brass or nickel-plated faucet. If pos- 
sible give the woman on the farm a water 
supply as nearly similar as conditions will 
admit. The pump can be placed in the 
kitchen, many times with but a trifle 
more cost than outside, and muscle and 
nerve force thus saved will be money well 
invested. If the house is properly supplied 
with an abundance of good, wholesome 
drinking water easily obtained, we feel’ 
sure that similar conditions will exist at 
the barn. 

Many a crop of berries, patch of cucum- 
bers or melons is lost because of lack of 
water, which if watered for a few days 
would have yielded profitable crops. In 
seasons of drouth many such a crop, if 
saved when prices rule high, would de- 
fray the cost of furnishing an easily 
available and abundant supply of water. 
Yes, give this subject business-like atten- 
tion. 


RURAL MAIL FACILITIES. 





The following from a regular Washing- 
ton correspondent to a city daily shows 
that the American farmer will be heard 
when he speaks: 

“The statesman who antagonizes rural 
free delivery is kicking against the pricks. 
This was made apparent in the recent de- 
bate by the House on the post office ap- 
propriation bill. Several city Representa- 
tives undertook to point out the cost and 
its prospective increase of this kind of 
service. They were engulfed in a popular 
tide which knew no party boundaries. No 
postal experiment has brought out such 
emphatic commendation. It was made 
apparent that no backward step can be 
taken. Reports showed that where the 
routes are selected with due care as to 
the character of the roads and the num- 
ber of farmers to be served the amount 
saved from the abolition of fourth-class 
offices with the growth of revenue bal- 
anced the extra expense. Perhaps the 
most significant fact about the experi- 
ments is the rapid increase in use of the 
mails by farmers when they find them- 
selves served at their doors from day to 
day. On some rural routes the postal re- 
ceipts have increased from 50 to 75 per 
cent. Some routes already actually pay 
for the additional cost of free delivery by 
this increase of patronage. The debate 
indicated that it will be a very short time 
until Congress will attempt to make a 
more general application of the principle 
of rural free delivery. In the recent de- 
bate it was proposed that hereafter when 
contracts are let for the carrying of the 
daily mail from post office.to post office in 
the country the free del ry and collec- 
tion from farm houses on and adjacent to 
the route shall be included. This is a 
rather startling proposition, but it was 
advocated wtih considerable zeal.” 





Missouri apples are shipped to England, 
Kansas flour to Scotland and Texas horses 
to South Africa. Verily, the rest of the 
world could not keep house without the 
help of the United States. 


A recent ghipment of 82,000 bushels of 
wheat from Portland, Oregon, to Yoko- 
hama was the first cargo made up exclu- 
sively of this cereal that ever crossed the 
Pacific to Japan. 





SOME INSTRUCTIVE FERTILIZER 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Very recently 
I visited one of the best equipped and 
best managed Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in America. I there saw in one 
of the greenhouses several series of most 
elaborated experiments with fertilizers. 
Each test was made in a box just so large 
and every atom of soil or manure of any 
kind was most accurately weighed or 
measured and records kept of everything 
with sacred exactness. Different crops 
were grown with the same treatment in 
every way to determine if possible, what 
differences would appear. Different soils 
were used to see what various effect the 
same kinds and amounts of manures 
would have upon each as shown by the 
resulting crop. In some cases a single 
fertiliver ingredient was used, in quanti- 
ties varying from very little to more than 
the plants could possibly utilize. In oth- 
ers various combinations of fertilizers 
were used, and in varying quantities. In 
each series there were check plots to test 
the effects of the manures as contrasted 
without any. 

In one series there were two kinds of 
soil used, one being a good clay loam and 
the other a thin sandy loam. Good stable 
manure was applied to each in quantities 
varying from 5 to 50 per cent, and one 
plot was all manure. Lettuce was plant- 
ed in each plot. The contrast was won- 
derful. Where no manure was used the 
plants were exceedingly small, and 
scarcely worth anything in the sandy 
land. In the whole manure almost the 
Same was true; 50 per cent plots showed 
great advantages and so did those having 
smaller amounts. The 5 and 10 per cent 
plots were the best in appearance, and 
seemed equally good. The smaller pro- 
portions would cover the ground about 
two inches deep, but it was mixed to the 
full depth of the soil under test, which 
was exactly one foot. There was little 
apparent difference in the plants on the 
two kinds of soil where the manure was 
applied. We would learn from this, that 
éxces&ive Manuringe with the hoet of heen, 
yard manure is harmful but that a mod- 
erate amount, if well rotted, as this was, 
will at once bring poor land into a high 
state of fertility. 

Another series of experiments was 
made in glass sand, which is crystal, 
flintrock ground fine and almost as white 
as snow and devoid of any fertility what- 
ever. There was used, as manure, vari- 
ous quantities of phosphate rock. In one 
plot was acid phosphate, which is finely 
ground phosphate rock treated with sul- 
phuric acid to still further reduce it and 
make it more available. In another there 
wae the same sort of rock of varying de- 
grees of fineness, which were graded by 
passing the material through sieves of 
known degrees, but none of these had 
been treated by acid. Two crops were 
used, cabbage and oats, each being treat- 
ed alike throughout the entire series. The 
contrast between the two plants in their 
behavior was remarkable. The cabbage 
in all of the plots te which the phosphate 
was applied did equally well, neither 
acid diluted rock nor the finer ground 
samples were in any way more available 
to the plants than the coarser grades. 
The cabbage seemed to be able to lay 
hold of one as easily as of the other, 
judging by the size and color of the 
plants. Those in the check or unmanured 
plot had scarcely grown at all, merely 
living on the little nourishment within the 
seeds. The oats gave a very different 
result. The plants in the plot with acid- 
ulated phosphate rock were tall and 
strong looking much like oats at full 
growth ought to look. All the other plots 
showed that the ground phosphate rock 
had been of almost no benefit. These 
plants were but little larger than those 
in the unmanured plot. 

We learn from this that there is a vast 
difference in the ability of different kinds 
of crops to appropriate the fertility that 
may be in the soil naturally or that we 
may put in in our effort to feed them. The 
director of the station told me that they 
had tested cauliflower, radishes and other 
crops of the cruciferae family and found 
them also able to feed upon crude or un- 
acidulated phosphate rock. We have in 
this a key to some of the problems of 
farm economy. That we may, as has been 
stated already, in some of the rural pa- 
pers and bulletins, use certain crops to 
break open the sealed doors, by changing 
erude and cheap materials into organ- 
ized and easily available forms within 
their own structures and thus preparing 
them for the higher and more valuable 
types of plants. We may be assured that 
the whole cabbage, turnip and radish 
family is of this character... Let us act 
upon the suggestion. 

There were other experiments being 
conducted in which potash and nitrogen 
in various forms were being used, some 
alone and others in combination, thus 
showing the effect of incomplete and com- 
plete fertilizers. Wherever the potash and 
nitrogen were added to the phosphoric 
acid there was a remarkable increase in 
vigor of the growing plants. Muriate and 
sulphate of potash seemed to be the very 
best forms in which to apply potash and 
nitrate of soda for nitrogen. Field tests 
have also shown the same to be true in 
many cases that have come under my 
notice. If farmers would purchase ma- 
terials and apply them in an intelligent 
manner, giving heed to the advice of 
those who are conducting such thorough 
and conscientious experiments, as have 





just been described, plead of 
ahead blindly as theigenerally do in 
buying and applying pixed fertilizers, 
they would find it grefy to their profit. 
H. 1VAN DEMAN. t 
PETTIS CoO., [SBOURL. 

—i 
Editor RURAL WOLD: During the 
past week the writerjas driven twice 
across this (Pettis) caty, and I want 


and stock country as }@ could wish to 
see. If some of the @@ people of the 
more eastern mountaigis and less fer- 
tile states were to wal up some bright 
May morning in Pettisjounty, Mo., they 
would surely think thejhad reached the 
promised land. There fy be some gar- 
den spot in some riverjottom county in 
the state equal to oldPettis with her 
beautiful landscape, rf, rolling prai- 
ries, rippling brooks; pa by perpetual 
springs of sparkling wter, but I have 
yet to see a more djghtful place in 
which to cast one’s lojand establish a 
home than right here ijthe central part 
of one of the greatest 
the grandest states of he Union 

No one can traverse {is county in any 
direction from border { border, and not 
be struck with amazement at the evi- 
dences, on all sides gq ithe intelligence 
and thrift of her citizen; of the well kept 
and painted farm hous#, with large, and 
well arranged stock md grain barns; 
farms, generally wellieared for, and 
churches and school h at convenient 
distances all over the ounty. All these 
things inspire one to @ yet greater ef- 
fort to encourage and uplift the cause 
of agriculture and stochfarming. 

Washington well sai¢ “Agriculture ts 
the most healthful, mog useful and most 
noble employment of min.” 

Pettis County can sh 
cattle, sheep, hogs, j 
any state of the Unio 
from the uttermost pa 
woo and win her fair 
who ts so constituted a 














as fine horses, 
and mules as 
and, men come 
of the earth to 
men. The man 
© enjoy country 
life 4d who rr ni a-and 
satisfied ind contented in this county 
will never be pleased nor contented this 
side the grave; and, it’s doubtful if such a 
one will be entirely satisfied with the en- 
vironment thereafter. 

There is no place on this green earth 
for the cynic and pessimist. They will 
not thrive where men are busy and mak- 
ing an effort to keep pace with the times 
and progress of these, the most active and 
progressive days this country has ever 
seen. 

Truly, in all avenues ‘here are unfa- 
vorable and discouraging conditions, and 
farming comes in for its full share, but if 
we keep an eye on the fellow who keeps 
bucking at his business, we shall see that 
nine times out of ten he “gets there, just 
the same,” while the other ‘‘fellow,”’ who 
is disposed to see no good in anything 
and sits down to figure out how much an 
honest effort to do something will cost 
him, will nine times out of ten be found 
figuring on the wrong side of the ledger, 
when Mr. Optimist is footing up the prof- 
its on his season's business. During the 
past few years there have come under 
my observation some experiences which 
are highly and forcibly illustrative proof 
of this idea. W. D. WADE. 








NOTES FROM OHIO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are a lit- 
tle short on teams this year, as we only 
have two good horses, a two-year-old 
colt and a driving horse. This fact in- 
duced us to plant two acres of corn with- 
out plowing the land. The two acres is 
a steep, limestone, clay knob lying to the 
south, and is of a very loose nature in 
spring, as snow seldom lies on it many 
days and the frost mellows it nicely. It 
was in tobacco last year. On April .21, 
we harrowed it well, marked between the 
tobacco rows with shovel plow, dropped 
the corn and covered it with hoes. The 
work was all done by 3 o'clock. Although 
it seems a primitive way of corn growing, 
we expect not less than 60 bushels per 
acre. 

There has been no rain since about 
April 13, and pastures, meadows and 
wheat are suffering. I am also a little 
uneasy about the outcome of potatoes 
and oats, as drouth in April and May is 
very apt to result in a short crop of both. 
Farmers everywhere are complaining 
about trouble in getting late plowed corn 
ground in order; they made a mistake in 
not harrowing each half-day’s plowing as 
soon as done. This is not necessary early 
in the season, but as soon as April 20 is 
passed it should always be done. 

I liked Leroy Cardner's letter in RU- 
RAL WORLD of April 2). Farmers’ boys 
often become enamored with the outside 
glitter of some—so-called—genteel pro- 
fession, when they do not know of the 
hardships and privations that are at- 
tendant upon it. One night the past week 
my boys went to a school commencement 
in a town three miles from us. The main 
attraction of the evening was a band of 
five singers, and these five received $75 
for their services. The boys thought that 
this was better than farming, but I ana- 
lyzed the case for them. The singers 
paid their own expenses. They came 166 
miles and owing to poor railroad connec-, 
tions were two nights from home, even if 
they got “rates’’ on the railroad their 
fare was $6.60 each, their hotel bill could 
not have been less than % each, so the 
net profit to each person was but little 


work seems hard and the pay small. Six- 


farm, is more real cash at the end of the 
year than $40 a 
self in any city. Any board and room in 
a city, that will compare at all favorably 
with the board and room furnished by 
even the 
to say that I saw as fp an agricultural | cost from $4 to $4.50 per week, and your 
wash bill will be extra. Then there are so 
many chances to spend money in the city 
that the salary seldom lasts from one pay 
day to the next. 
Seven years ago last March a young man 
hired to one of my neighbors for wages 
equal to $180 per year. 
saved $900 and was the owner of 100 acres 
of land. 


unties, in one of | $70 per month; he owned his own house, 


going | over $5, for two days, and they don’t get 
a job every day. 


Stick to the farm, boys, even if your 
een dollars a month, board included, on a 


month and board your- 


average tenant farmer, will 


Here is a case in point: 


In six years he had 


Of course he did not get very 
rich or desirable land for $9 per acre, but 
it is level land, capable of improvement, 
four miles from the county seat on a good 
road, and it will support a family. About 
the same time a man with a small family, 
engaged as bookkeeper to a grain firm at 


was not extravagant, yet recently mort- 
gaged his home for $400. 

Are you going to do it? Do what? 
Why, plant that acre of cow peas. See 
what C. L. Willoughby says (RURAL 
WORLD, April 25): “‘A yleld of hay larger 
and more palatable than clover or timo- 
thy, and at the same time build up the 
land,” 

I was glad to read what Dr. Morris said 
in the same issue in regard to acclimated 
seed, as I know the value of such seed to 
be much greater than that brought from 


' 
MAINTAIN SOIL FERTILITY | 


Editor RURAL WORLD My ideal of 


a farm is one in a healthful locality, of | 
rich soil and kept up in fertility to on 
above that state in which man found it; 
one that in an ordinary season smiles and 
dimples with fields of waving grain ent 
rustling corn—checked with pastures, 
heavily coated with carpets of green, and | 
meadows flecked with crimson crowns of 
clover as they billow to the breezes of 
June. Pastures and meadows are the 


reserve forces of the farmer, where rest 
and refreshment await the weary work 
animal, and the cow and sheep flourish 
and fatten without the farmer's aid 

From 1875 to 1880 the farmers of eastern 
Henry Co., Mo., made five of the best 
crops of corn that have been made in the 
past 30 years. These crops could be safe- 
ly put at 4 bushels per acre and the 
market price at 20c per bushel. The land 
was fresh and full of fertility. Corn was 
the crop, and most of it was sold. Few 
farmers plowed the stalks under. Those 
who fed stock never attempted to haul 
out the manure. The soil got nothing for 
its liberality. 

These fine crops brought a great deal 
of money into the county; lifted many 
out of debt and others into good homes. 
But at what a cost to owners of the land 
and country! In the report of our State 
Board of Agriculture for 1899 it is stated 
that “it requires over $9 worth of fertility 
to produce an average crop of corn per 
acre." That being so, the owners of the 
land were considerably behind and for 
proof of it, it is only necessary to look 
at the average crops since. If the two 





the southland. 

Secretary W. W. Farnsworth, of the 
Ohio State Horticultural Society, told me 
last winter that he valued the cow pea 
in orchard work much as does Mr. Rob- 
nette of Missouri, and Mr. Farnsworth 
lives in Northern Ohio, twenty miles from 
the Michigan line. 

Speaking of the Grout bill, to regulate 
oleomargarine manufacture and sale, let 


me say that never will | vote for a man 
who opposes such legislation, nor will I 


ever support a man who by his opposition 
of the Loud postal bill, made it possible 
for my weekly mail to be filled with pa- 
pers published solely for the sake of the 
transmission of dirty, low-down, filthy 
advertisements. More about this again. 
Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 


“LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As a young 
farmer, trying to keep and encourage the 
keeping of pure stock of every class, from 
bees to horses, and wanting to know and 
follow the best systems under which to 
grow heavy crops from good seeds well 
nourished, I should be grieved at the re- 
moval of our Agricultural Experiment 
Station to western Tennessee. There has 
already been good work done for the 
farmers at Knoxville, but its removal 
would be peculiarly unfortunate just at 
the beginning of Prof. Soule’s energetic 
and promising efforts in the wide field of 
general farming and stock raising. While 
farmers of this section are not so appre- 
clative of the station's good work in their 
behalf as they ought to be, there has been 
marked improvement in late years 
through such influences. Now, since the 
Honorable Mr. Rosamon's labors have al- 
ready proven so beneficient and success- 
ful in leading his neighbors into the light 
of profitable fruit-farming, let the experi- 
ment station bring not the righteous out 
there, “but the sinners’’ in Eastern Ten- 
nessee to repent of their scrubs and scrub 
ways. Laying aside all jokes, it can be 
readily seen that a station under the most 
perfect management in Knoxville can not 
be in all respects a sure guide in all de- 
tails to fruit raisers of West Tennessee. 
Neither would it be possible to so locate 
a station that conditions of soil, altitude, 
rainfall, ete., would be exactly like those 
of all other sections interested in culture 
of the same crops 

At best, any station's work can only be 
for general outlines of practical work 
along progressive lines. Each, then, must 
fill in details as may best suit his peculiar 
soils, season, circumstances, etc. Grant- 
ed that the station, being moved to a 
center in the fruit-growing district, 
proved entirely satisfactory from a horti- 
cultural standpoint, would it not repre- 
sent even a much smaller per cent of the 
state’s agricultural interests than now 
with its earnest development of the farm 
along lines followed by most farmers not 
only in our eastern, but the other divis- 
ions? The writer would like very much to 
have some of the many knotty problems 
in poultry culture simplified by means of 
a local station, but we can’t all ride our 
special hobbies at public expense. we 
trow” that where $1 comes into the state 
for fruit, poultry brings $10, yet to the 
best of my knowledge there has never 
been a dollar or one hour of experiment 
station time used in promoting this, one 
of the state’s most remunerating indus- 


tries. 
This station is not further from the cen- 


ter than most states have theirs. Could 
two be supported then let our west Ten- 
nessee friends have one, but here is where 
a long, loud wail will come from against 
any attempt to take ours. 

Let farmers in every part of the state 
rally to the support of Professors Soule, 
Keffer, Chambliss, in fact to the whole 
agricultural faculty of our State Univer- 
sity. MAPLEHURST. 

Russellville, Tenn. 





crops of 1889 and 189% be excluded it is 
doubtful if the average crop would be 
much over 20 bushels per acre. 

Prof. Mumford says in his article on 
“Soll Fertility,’ in the '99 report: ‘Take 
away the fertility of the soil and agri- 
culture declines.’’ It is true, Hght crops 
soon drive away prosperity, and _ the 
farmer gets small recompense for his 
labor and the use of his land. Young men 
begin to look elsewhere for more profit- 
able employment. Improvement stops 
and the homes and farms show it in their 
unthriftiness. All suffer from this 
thoughtless neglect, the farmer, the feed- 
er, the mechanic, the merchant, all di- 
rectly or indirectly, because farming is 
the foundation of trade and manufacture. 
While nature on every hand is showing 
that the earth must be fed and re- 
plenished by the excess of vegetable mat- 
ter produced and returned to the soil, 
man goes on planting and stripping the 
earth of all he can use, with no thought 
of repaying, never realizing that his mo- 
ther earth needs feed and clothing, and 
that she is continually striving to cover 
her nakedness and shows by her coun- 
tenance that she appreciates every mor- 
sel of nourishment he too grudgingly of- 
fers her. No investment is so certain of 
a profitable return as that made intelli- 
gently in the bosom of mother earth. 

One and a half bushels of wheat sown 
on an acre of good land will give 30 in 
return; two bushels of oats will give 6 
bushels, one-eighth bushels of corn will 
give 50 bushels. It takes but a small part 
of this gain to induce the soil to increase 
its efforts in favor of the husbandman. 
Cultivation méans to improve the condi- 
tion of the land, that it may increase the 
yield of its products. John Randolph, 
when called to order while making a 
speech for being too personal, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I was about to describe a por- 
tion of Kentucky that was poor by na- 
ture and rendered still worse by cultiva- 
tion.” Much of our western cultivation 
is of the same sort. 

The farm journals are doing much to 
improve the condition and are ready and 
willing to do more as fast as their patrons 
are ready to receive it. The demand for 
farm products is likely to increase and 
the farmer, like the manufacturer, should 
get his machinery ready to supply the 
demand. Let us have practical exam- 
ples of how to improve both the land 
and the crop, something like that of G 
H. Turner's corn crop—what he did and 
how he did it. Let us know the shortest, 
best and most economical rotation for the 
benefit of owner and land. 

We have seen it demonstrated in our 
immediate neighborhood by a judicious 
use of the means which are in every 
farmer’s hands how the crop may be al- 
most doubled in two seasons, and the 
quality greatly improved. Let us have 
practical experiments, and plenty of 
them. H. P. BROWN 

Henry Co., Mo. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC 





Editor RURAL WORLD: It is report- 
ed that the scarcity of farm labor is caus- 
ing considerable trouble in Shenandoah 
Co., Va., and in other sections of the 
state. In the vicinity of Woodstock the 
farmers are taking turns about helping 
one another in the work for which they 
are unable to secure laborers. 

MAKING A PLOW.—The following 
facts from the Baltimore “Sun” can not 
fail to interest every reader of this pa- 
per: “Studies of the effect of machinery 
upon hand production, made by Carroll 
D. Wright, of the Labor Bureau, show 
that 52 men are now employed in making 
a plow against 2 in 1850, the operations 
performed being 97 to ll. As respects the 


of machinery 


The reduction of time is as 31 to 1 in favor 
Wages have risen from @ 
cents to $1.25 to $2.60 a day, but even with 
these high wages the economy is about 8 
to 1. The cost of the labor employed in 
making 10 plows is $7.09 now, against $54.46 
in 1860. Labor has not been displaced, be- 
cause it finds employment in making the 
machines that seem to displace it and the 
reduced cost of products has increased 
the demand. Every step of progress cre- 
ates new demands.” 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY.—Affairs 
are progressing rapidly at the capitol 
these days, and the members of both 
Houses are as busy as the average farmer 
is at harvest time. The Senate has passed 
the agricultural appropriation bill, which 
carries in round numbers $4,000,000. The 
committee amendment reducing the 
amount of appropriation for ‘printing, tl- 
lustrating, publication, indexing and dis- 
tribution of documents, bulletins and re- 
ports from $106,000 to $85,000 was with- 
drawn, strong opposition being made to 
this amendment by Messrs. Cockrell, Till- 
man, Allen, Berry, Spooner and others. 
Mr. Tillman offered an amendment, which 
was agreed to, appropriating $5,000 to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
vestigate and report upon the cost of 
growing hemp with a view of ascertaining 
whether it would be practicable to intro- 
duce its culture in the southern states. 
He says the cotton planters of the South 
are practically at the mercy of the jute 
trust, which has a monopoly on supplying 
the covering of the cotton bales, and he 
hopes that eventually a substitute for 
jute might be found. The Arlington ex- 
perimental farm receives a sum sufficient 
for its present needs. 
WEALTH IN MISSOURI.—In a recent 
issue of the Washington ‘Daily Post” ap- 
peared an interesting interview with a 
gentleman from Kansas City. Mr. W. B. 
C,. Brown—that is his name—has a good 
word for his home state and evidently 
has unbounded faith in a prosperous fut- 
ure of that section. He says: “Eastern 
capital is just learning that there is great 
wealth in the southwestern part of Mis- 
sourl, We have the best mining property 
in the country. There is lead and there is 
zinc. Mining is a profitable industry at 
the present time. Eastern men never 
knew this until a short time ago, and now 
they are flocking in. Our mining proper- 
ties are for the poor man. All he needs 
is a little elbow grease, a pick, and a 
shovel, then he can go to work. If he 
strikes it rich, money will be forthcoming 
to develop the mine. How is it done? 
The owner of the land, say 40 acres, sub- 
divides it Into mining lots of about 200 
feet square. Then he puts up his notice. 
Any man can go onto the land, select his 
lot, and start to work. He must pay the 
owner of the land a small royalty, one 
fixed by law. This, of course, is done 
where the owner does not care who works 
the property. He frequently leases it to 
some particular person or persons. There 
are plenty of chances, however, for the 
poor man to take up a good claim. Our 
state is as yet in its infancy so far as 
mining is concerned, but we are deter- 
mined to become a full-grown com- 
munity.” 
SPRING.—The withering blasts of win- 
ter are no more, and the gentle southern 
breezes sweep o’er hill and dale. The 
trees, as if touched by a magic wand, are 
clothed in garbs of verdant glory. The 
landscape is sprinkled with golden-gleam- 
ing buttercups and innumerable other 
members of the flower-growing world, 
adding to the realistic idyllic scene so 
sublime in the resplendent colors of early 
spring. Now the streams glide swiftly 
toward the mysterious deep, now mean- 
dering through quiet meadow land, now 
foaming and thundering over jagged 
rocks, beating angrily tts path toward 
Neptune's domain. The woodlands on 
Virginia's distant shore have an indis- 
eribably wonderful dreamy appearance, 
presenting a picture of surpassing beau- 
ty, impressing the beholder with an elo- 
quence that can not be expressed in 
language. The whole scene is one of 
intense beauty, and fortunate is he who 
can spend a day in the merry woodlands, 
listening to the song of the birds or gath- 
ering wild flowers beneath the spotless 
blue sky. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1900. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


LEWIS Co., N. E. MO.—Crop prospects 
were never better at this season of the 
year than now. This has been a propitious 
season. Just enough rain. Ground works 
splendidly. Corn about all planted and 
some of it worked over. A large acreage 
of oats sown and looks fine. Wheat good. 


Fruit of all kinds O 
WATERS. 


CHRISTIAN CO., 8. W. MO.—Corn ts 
all planted and is being plowed. We have 
had an exceedingly dry spring which has 
given farmers a good chance to get their 
crops in early. We had a good rain last 
night, which was badly needed. It is 
thought that wheat and oats have been 
cut short by the dry weather. Pastures 
are a little short also. 

May 7. W. FRANK VAUGHAN. 

RANDOLPH Co., N. E. MO.—There is 
a small acreage of wheat in this county, 
not much being sowed last fall on account 
of the wheat crop being almost a total 
failure heretofore. The prospects are 
very flattering for a good crop at present. 
I sowed some spring wheat and barley. 
I will let the RURAL WORLD readers 
know what was my success with them. 
The grand, old RURAL WORLD is the 
best paper for the farmer and stock rais- 
er that I ever saw. E. H. HURST. 

May 8. 


G. W. 


BLUE GRASS (Poa pratensis)—I en- 
close a head of what I have been calling 
blue grass, but which some of my neigh- 
bors say is not, what do you say? What- 
ever it is it is surely a very fine pasture 
grass and much more plentiful than 
usual this spring. Where it is not pas- 
tured too close it is knee high and all 
headed out G. H. HOVEY. 

Ripley Co., Mo. 

The specimen was referred to Mr. J. B. 
8S. Norton of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den for identification. He pronounces it 
blue grass (Poa pratensis). 


SCOTLAND CO., N. E. MO.—We have 





time required to make a plow, 1,180 hours 
were required by two workmen in 1850 in 
making 10 plows, while but 37% hours are 
52 men now employed. 











required by the 





had a fine spring for farming. Oats and 
grass are looking well and promise good 
yields. The larger part of the corn is 
planted and {is coming up. Fruit of all 
kinds will be plentiful. oe ‘me 


en 
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THE OLEOMARGARINE FIGHT. 
The fight in Congress on oleomargarine | 
colored in imitation of butter is waxing 
warm. The writer was in Washington on 
Tuesday, May 8, when occurred the first 
battle, which brought out the opposing 
forces in strength, and we are glad to r¢ 
port that a decisive victory was gained by 
those who are opposed to the fraudulent 
methods practiced by the oleomargarine 
people in their efforts to foist their goods 
onto consumers for butter. The fight was 
on the adoption of a resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Treasury to furnish to 
the House of Representatives information 
which, under the law, 
submitted to him by the 
as to the kind and amount of materials 
used in the manufacture of oleomargar- 
ine. The adoption of the resolution was 





oleomargarine is 


manufacturers 





fought bitterly by the friends of oleo, but 
under the leadership of Mr. Tawney ot 
Minnesota, the motion to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table was lost by 81 yeas to 137 
nays, after which the resolution was 
adopted without a roll call. 

The importance of this victory was ac- 
centuated by the fact that the resolution, 
which had been referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee and by this committee 
reported to the House with only two 
members, Tawney of Minnesota and Dol- 
liver of Iowa, in favor of its adoption. 
This meant the turning down of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the most import- 


THE MILK OF HUMAN KINDNESS. 


above 





In the picture there is presentec 
a characteristic It is from a pho 
tographic view taken In the 
| good friend of Missouri's 
| Uncle John Patterson 
whom everybody and the calves 
been giving the Jersey babies their break 
fast of skim-milk. Uncle John seems t 
be contemplative and while 


scene 


dairy 
This good old mar 


in a mood, 


confront dairymen in general 


barn of that 
interests, 


love has 


| he is pondering some of the problems that | 
and Muis- 


| souri dairymen in particular, bit of 

baby nature has become manifest. 
1 | of the little things which nature intended 
should for weeks yet be getting 
its food direct its mother 
lis satisfying its to suck, even 
, | though its hunger has been sated, by per- 
forming that operation on one of the old 
gentleman's fiag But if the calf is 
»| not getting any bcdily nutrition it is get- 
| ting that which will in the end do it fully 
| solid nutrition, 
of human kindness, 


a 


from 


desire 


good us more 


the milk 


as much 


namely, 








ant one in Congress, and the defeat | 
party leaders on both sides. | THE GROUT BILL H 
Much importance was attached to this; “That all articles known 
action, and full reports were sent by wire | garine, butterine, imitation butter or 
to all parts of the country. Following is tation cheese, or any 
from the report telegraphed to the New |}semblance of butter 
York “Tribune:” } usual product of the dairy and not made 
“The adverse recommendation of the | exclusively of pure and unadulterated 
Ways and Meahs Committee, which was | milk or cream, transported into any state 
unanimous except for the dissent of two | Or territory, and remaining therein for 
of its members—Mr. Tawney, of Minne- | Use, consumption, sale or storage there- 


R 


as 


3717 

oleomar- 

imi- 
the 
the 


substance in 
cheese 


or not 


for liberal rations of soiling 
crops and bran eaten three times daily, 
free from annoyance, in the quiet and 
comfort of the stall, and after the drouth 
broken and the pastures freshen and 
the grass is well grown again, the herd 
is in condition to get the full benefit of 
the fall feed. 

Permitting a shrinkage of milk during 
any part of the period of lactation for 
lack of abundant and suitable food is 


{would give 


is 


One | 


sota, and Mr. Dolliver, of lowa—was 
based on the opinion that the information 
sought could not be disclosed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who is its 
official custodian, without a violation of 
law which would make him liable to crim- 
inal prosecution and punishment by fine 
and imprisonment, and this view of the 
case was presented with much force and 
ability by Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, 
who, as the spokesman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, made the adverse re- 
port on the resolution. * * * 

“Despite Mr. Dalzell’s vigorous effort 
to have the question considered and de- 
cided solely as a legal proposition, that 
course was not followed either in the half 
hour's debate or in the subsequent vote. 
In fact, the issue between genuine and 
spurious butter was sharply and clearly 
drawn. The representatives of dairy dis- 
tricts voted solidly for the inquiry, as did 
a good many other members who weve 
epposed to paying butter prices for oleo- 
margarine as victims of deception and 
misrepresentation. The latter did not and 
do not contend that oleomargarine is not 
a healthful article of food, or that any 
person who chooses or prefers it should 
be deprived of the privilege of buying and 
eating it; but they do contend that those 
who prefer butter shall not be cheated in- 
to buying oleomargarine under the name 
of butter, if it can be prevented. 

“In the course of the debate Mr. Taw- 
ney produced the patented formulas for 
the manufacture of oleomargarine, and 
then exhibited a big chunk of stearine, a 
substance unfit to be taken into the hu- 
man stomach, large quantities of which, 
he asserted, are used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, although the name of 
that article does not appear in any pat- 
ented or published formula as a compo- 
nent of that product. 

‘“‘Nearly all the members who represent 
cotton growing districts voted to stifle the 
inquiry, on the ground that it would be a 
blow to the cottonseed oil industry. Of 
course, this is denied by the representa- 
tives of the dairy interests, who assert 
and profess to know that the proportion 
of cottonseed oil used in the process of 
manufacture is exceedingly small, both 
actually and relatively; and they further 
assert that the proportion and quantity 
of pure beef fat and other less obection- 
able articles which enter into the manu- 
facture are also relatively small, while 
the quantities and pruportions of more 
objectionable ingredients, some of which 
are deleterious, are unquestionably iarge. 

The contest in the House to-aay was 
only a skrmish preliminary to a general 
assault on the dishonest dealers who sell 
oleomargarine under the name of butter 
and at butter prices, and on all manufac- 
turers of the commodity who encourage 
them to do so. On the part of the dairy 
interests it is avowedly a crusade for self- 
protection against unfair and dishonest 
competition, and on the part of consum- 
ers it is a fight against dishonest dealers 
who sell a spurious article for the genu- 
ine.” 

We are pleased to record that of the 15 
Missouri Congressmen only one, Mr. Cow- 
herd, from Kansas City, voted to table 
the resolution. Clark, Cooney, DeAr- 
mond, Dougherty, Lloyd, Pearce, Rucker 
and Vandiver voted for the resolution, 
the others being absent or paired. 

This fight was preliminary to the battie 
that is yet to be fought over the passage 
of the Grout bill. This bill is now in the 
hands of a sub-committee of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, but is to be reported to 
the full committee May 23. The feeling in 
Washington is that the bill will certainly 
pass. 

The Missouri member. of the committee 
is the Hon. James Cooney, and he is also 
a member of the sub-committee. He is 
warmly in sympathy with the ‘bill, and 
assured us while in Washington that he 
would do all in his power to secure its 
passage. 

Following is the Grout bill CH. R. i717), 
and the RURAL WORLD again earnestly 


in, shall, upon the arrival within the lim- 


, 1900. 








butter, if we aled 15 per cent moisture, 
there would habeen 515 pounds, which, 
| at 20 cents per :nd, would have brought 
$108. The seco\cow’s milk would have 
produced 276 mds, which would have 
| Produced $55.20The third cow’s milk 
would have mal9l pounds, which would 
have brought #0. If the milk had been 
made into che, the best cow would 
| have produced70 pounds, which, at 9 
cents. per pou would have brought 
| $97.20. The sad cow, 660 pounds of 
| cheese, $55.80. e third cow, 475 pounds 
| Of cheese, $42.8(Had the milk been sold 
at 2 cents pejuart the first would 
have returned 40; the second one $65.80; 
| the third one $4. 
| Summed up, | figures are as follows: 
| The best cow urned a profit over the 
| Cost of the foo¢he ate, in butter, $47.50; 
the second cow..70; while the third cow 
returned @ loss $9.30. In cheese the re- 
sult would haveen a profit for the first 
cow Of $49.70; tlsecond cow $11.9, while 
the loss from { third cow would have 
been $11.28) In 1k at 2 cents a quart the 
| profit of first c $26.90; the second cow 
$8.30, while theoss on the third cow 
would have beew.70. The best cow gave 
3,720 quarts of ik, the second cow 2,790 
quarts, and the ird cow 2,140 quarts, and 
yet there was gy a difference of $10 in 
the prices of thirst and second cow. 

He said that tre are just such object 
| lessons in every iiry almost in the state. 
There are about'00,000 cows in the state, 
which return aalue in butter, cheese 
and milk of $60,0000, or $25 per cow. One- 
third of these cis are returning a good 
profit at present-ices, one-third are giv- 
ing only a smalhargin, while the other 
| 500,000 are actua running their owners 
in debt, just as ithe third cow numbered 
on the chart; sa would be a source of 
profit to their overs if 500,000 were killed 
| and sold to the tichers. 

He said the fin thing a farmer should 
do is to buy sces and a Babcock ma- 
chine and then t¢ every cow in the herd 
and weed out a the. non-paying cows, 
}even if it took hem all. Don’t keep 
scrubs, but dai cows, then make a 


its of such state or territory, be subect to 


ruinous practice, not only because of the | study of the variis foods, buy those that 


the operation and effect of the laws vf | failure of income, because of the shrink- 
such state or territory enacted into the | age, but because of the permanent injury 
exercise of its police powers in the same | done the cows, and in developing the hab- 
manner as though such articles or sub-|it and tendency to shorten the period of 
stances had been produced in such state | profitable production. It is impossible to 
or territory, and shall not be exempt | develop the milk producing capacity of a 
therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or other- 
wise: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to permit any state to 
forbid the manufacture sale of 
margarine in a separate and distinct form 
and in such manner as will advise the 
consumer of its real character free from 
coloration or ingredient that causes it to 
look like butter. 

“That after the passage of this act the 
tax upon oleomargarine as prescribed in 
section $ of the act approved August 24, 
1886, and entitled ‘An act defining butter, 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation and | proved since the fall of 1898. The season 
exportation of oleomargarine,’ shall be | of drouth and burned pastures and milk | 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound when the | shrinkage is but one hundred days in the 
same is not colored in imitation of but-/|future. The drouth is likely to prevail, 


persistence, without which no cow ever 


during the entire period of milk-giving. 
Many a cow fails of ever becoming a 
profit-maker because she has been drouth- 
stricken and half starved during every 
year of her life, both as calf and milker. 


or oleo- 


| 


last summer and fall throughout neariy 
the whole of 


pects for summer pastures have aot ir- 





heifer, or to develop and fix the habit of | 


attains great excellence and value, if the | WOMEN WORKNG FOR THE GROUT 
heifer is not suitably and abundantly fed | 


The drouth was widespread and sevore | © !” it, by the wies of the buttermakers, 


the dairy regions of the | aye Chicago “‘Pyduce.” 
United States and the young clover was | ena aa arevery exacting occupa- 
well nigh universally killed and the pros- | 40S, and becaus¢of this many of those 


ter; but when colored in imitation of but- 
ter the tax to be paid by the manufac- 
turer shall be 10 cents per pound, to be 
levied and collected in uccordance with 
the provisions of said act." 


CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION. 


NATIONAL 
MAKERS’ 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
to inform the members of the National 
Creamery Buttermakers Association, 
through your valuable columns, that aft- 
er deducting all the expenses of the but- 
ter room, including judges’ expenses and 
others, there remains in the treasury a 
balance from the sale of butter of $1,608.02, 
and a balance in the general fund of 
$471.08, a total of $2,079.10. 

The report of the eighth annual conven- 
tion is now in the printer’s hands and 
will be sent out within the next ten days. 
1 would again like to call the attention of 
those who have not paid their dues for 


sent out to members in good standing 
only, and those who have not paid their 
dues and wish to get a report should send 
a $1 to the secretary's office at once. 

We have a already received a sub- 
scription of $100 to the next premium fund 
from Francis D. Moulton & Co., manufac- 
turers of Ashton and Cadillac Salt, and 
wish to thank them for the interest they 
show in the welfare of the association. 

E. SUDENDORFP, Sec’y. and Treas. 
Elgin, Ill. 


NOW FOR 
DROUTH. 


PREPARE SUMMER 


The drouth of summer. It always 
comes with its blighting, withering heat. 
The pastures become bare and brown 
and dusty. The supply of stock water is 
poor in quantity and quality. 

The drouth is to be expected, says 
“Dairy and Creamery.’ The season is 
exceptional when it does not come. The 
cows wander discontendedly over the 
scorched fields seeking for food, and 
wishing the while that their lot had been 
cast with a dairy farmer who had fore- 
thought and common sense sufficient to 
provide the comforts and necessaries of 
life for the domestic animals which are 
expected in their turn provide him 
with the comforts and necessaries of life, 
and help him pay the debts, the taxes, 
and make needed improvements. 


to 


and the check from the creamery repre- 
sents a foolish dairyman’'s income during 
a drouth in fly time. The cows think how 
much would be added to their comfort 
and physical condition if their owner only 
had ordinary business sense, and pro- 
vided every means for keeping up a full 
flow of milk and prolonging the period 
of lactation. How comfortable it would 
be to lie in a delightfully clean, cool 
stable throughout the day, protected 
from the flies and the scorching rays of 


the sun by screened and shaded doors 





expresses the wish that it be enacted into 


and windows. 


And what abundant return the cows 


BUTTER- | 


1900 to the fact that the report will be/| 


The | 
cows shrink in flesh, the milk yield fails | 


and, as three-fourths of the dairy farm- | 
|ers last year, when they saw the catttle 
| shrinking in flesh and the cows drying up, 
began to ask, ‘‘What shall we do?’ the 
experience of last year will probably be 
| repeated. The time to ask “What shall 
we is now, and having determined 
what is the best way you to prepare 
for a drouth, make and prep- 


at CO wee 


do?” 
for 
your plans 
aretioneae tu toot 
One of the things you can do and should 
do is to put a plot of ground in first-class 
condition as early as possible, prepare the | 
seed bed thoroughly. Sow one-half the 
acreage to peas and oats, and one-half 10 | 
sorghum. Determine the number of acres | 
required by the number of cows or heads | 
of stock to be fed, reckoning about four 
tons of green oats and peas and about 
twelve tons of green sorghum to the acre 
an average yield, and allowing eighty | 
pounds of green 





for 
}to nine ty 
| cow. 

It will be well to prepare for from sixty 
to ninety days of drouth. Whatever is | 
not needed can be put in the silo or dry 
cured for winter. The peas and oats 
should be in their prime the last of Ju'y 
and the first half of August, by which 
the sorghum will be ready for ne. 
Large evergreen sweet corn makes a fine 
substitute fer the sorghum. Whatever | 
soiling crops you decide upon prepare at 
to prevent. shrinkage 


feed to each | 


time 


once from summer 


drouth. 


GOOD COWS 


ONLY PROFITABLE. 


Dairy farmers will be interested in 
some facts and figures presented in a re- 
cent farmers’ institute by Professor 
George A. Smith, the well-known dairy 
| expert of the Geneva, N. Y., experiment 
| station. His subject was cattle foods and 
| their preparation. He used two charts ur 
| which to show the percentages of protein, | 
| carbohydrates, fat, ash and fiber in a! 
large number of cattle foods, and their 

price per ton as they are sold in the mar- 

kets. Among them were cotton-seed 
| meal, two classes, old and new process oil | 
|meals, buckwheat middlings, Buffalo glu- 
| ten, perva gluten, wheat bran, 
| feed, cotton seed hulls and others. These 
are all protein foods, which the farmer 
} usually buys, and varied in price from $11 | 
| to $23 per ton. He, referring to this chart, 
| showed this difference in price, and point- 
ed out their true feeding value. 

He used another chart for the purpose 
| of showing the difference in the product 
,of three cows at the station farm, Gene- 
| va, last year. Each cow weighed be- 

tween 960 and 980 pounds, and all were 
six years old. They were each fed pre- 
| cisely alike, their rations being weighed 
out to them twice a day. They were fed 
with 40 pounds of silage, 6 pounds of al- 
falfa and 8 pounds of grain. The best 
}cow gave 8,000 pounds of milk, contain- 
jing 5.6 per cent of fat. The second one 
gave 6,000 pounds of milk, containing 4 
per cent of fat. The third one gave 4,600 
apna of milk, containing 3.8 per cent of 





empire | 


Had the first cow’s milk been made into 
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Month Take 


Soods 


Sarsaparilla 
And have new pure and bright blood. Then you will enjoy life. 











| worthy of the purose have accomplished 


| entitled to the highest credit but also as 
| an irresistible fore have done much 


| ties where they hive freely given of their 


| sible 
| well,” 


| Known in helping to regulate the bowels 
| of the stock when fed heavily on grain in 
| winter. 
| designed the pumpkins for the cornfield, 


| the 


| moved, and it is better for the poultry to 
| have the seed crushed, ground or broken. 


| er them all for winter food and wait until 
| other 


| Sradually, 
| the full diet is reached. 


are purest and »st, then properly and 
judiciously combe them. But first as- 
certain the feedir value of the food, and 
do not pay anynore than it is worth. 
Another point: »o not feed any more 
than the animal vill eat, digest and a° 
| Similate; any stplus will be monvy 
| thrown away. 


sILL, 


In all this workor the perfecting of an 
| organization and ater the actual cam- 
| paign for the pasige of the Grout bill, a 
| Strong force has ten the active part tak- 


private dairymenind creamery patrons, 
Dairying and 


upon whose work success must depend 
| cannot give the mtter of circulating pe- 
| titions the time ncessary to accomplish 
| results as they mst be accomplished if 
| the dairymen are b be assured of security 
|in the permanenc; of their industry and 
|income. It is her: that the women have 
taken up the wor: and with enthusiasm 


results that not nly in themselves are 


to 
stir up public opiiion in the many locali- 


services. N-- er thic «lave heen dana 
without much sacrifice of their own time 
and expenditure of effort, the work of 
Mary T. Mclsaac, Marchan, Pa., being 
particularly worthy of mention. In a let- 
ter sent the National Dairy Union she 
writes: 

“I do as much work as two women ev- 
ery week. I traveled over eight miles 
partly on foot, to secure the names I 
have sent in on the petitions, and have 
urged others to get as many more as pos- 
and to write personal letters as 

When the fight is finally won, as won it 
must be, the victery of right over wrong 
of truth over fraud and dishonesty, wili 
in a large measure be due to the woumin 
who have so generously contributed of 
their time and energy to this campaign. 


MPKINS FO: FOR COWS. 


Judiciously planted 1 in the cornfield, a 
crop of pumpkins can be raised as a sort 
of double crop that will make a most ex- 
cellent food for cows in winter, says a 
correspondent of “The American Culti- 
vator.’’ The value of root crops is well 


PU 


Pumpkins come under this same 
class, and they should be fed for about 
the same purpose. Nature seems to have 


for one can raise just enough to feed with 
crop of corn produced on the same 
land. In addition to this, the pumpkins 
furnish excellent food for chickens. It is 
better for the stock to have the seeds re- 


The feeding of pumpkins will largely de- 
cide their merits. To let the stock eat 
them in the field is a great mistake. Gath- 


succulent food has 
commence 


disappeared. 
to feed the pumpkins 
increasing the quantity until 


Then 


One large pumpkin or two smal! ones 
per day for each animal is a liberal aiet 
and sufficient to keep the system in excel- 
lent condition. They should not be fed in 
large pieces at all, for there is danger of 
the cows getting choked with a big lump. 
Cows actually break off and loosen their 
teeth trying to break up pumpkins fed to 
them in large pieces. It is no difficult 
work to break the pumpkins up and then 
chop them fine with a sharp spade. Put 
them in a wooden tub, and in a few min- 
utes a free use of the spade will reduce 
them to small pieces, which the cows can 
eat with relish. When first broken open, 
scoop out all of the inside part, thus re- 
moving the seeds, which sometimes prove 
dangerous to the cows. Put the seeds urd 
pulp in which they are buried into a san- 
sage grinder and grind them up into sma!! 
pieces. The seeds will thus all be crushed, 
so that the chickens can eat them without 
danger. They will also eat the pulp itself. 
This practice is certainly recommended 
by the chickens, which enjoy the feast 
and look forward to the ground pumpkin 
seeds every day. Every part of the pump- 
kin is thus utilized, and one can obtain a 
winter’s supply of good food for both 
stock and chickens from the cornfield 
without much extra cost for labor. Those 
who do not plant pumpkin seeds freely in 
the cornfield lose far more than they real- 
ize and miss a chance to get a double 
profit from the land. 


OLEO SHOULD BE TAXED. 
Says Secretary of Agriculture Wilson. 


Washington dispatches of last Monday 
to the Chicago “Tribune” contained the 
following interview with Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wilson: “I am utterly unable 
to find why oleomargarine colored in imi- 
tation of butter should not be taxed,” said 
Secretary Wilson to-day. “There is no 
comparison between genuine butter and 
oleomargarine, and claims to the con- 
trary are easily disproved. When the 
millionaire and the laborer either go to 
market to buy the cheapest fat or tallow 
from the steer or sheep they have no 
difficulty in getting them at the prevailing 
market prices. If they desire, however, 
to purchase the fats of the dairy cow they 
are met with different considerations. The 
butter of the cow, which is composed of 
that fat and caseine, sells on its flavor. 
All other fats are different from this. The 
fat or tallow of the ox or the sheep may 
be had for four, five or six cents a pound, 
while that of the dairy cow commands 
in its best condition at present over 30 
cents a pound and more, and also add to 
the digestibility and healthfulness of the 
product. Other fats do not contain these 
germs, for the reason that there is noth- 
ing in them upon which they may live 
and multiply. 

“Now, when the millionaire and the 
laborer either go to the market and are 
led into purchasing these cheaper fats, 
rigged and jockeyed in such a way u~ t) 
imitate butter, they are not only de :eived 
and robbed, but they are made to intro- 
duce into their stomachs substances that 
are injurious to their health beyond any 
question. 

“The deleterious qualities of food 
and tallow, such as are largely used in 
the production of imitation butter, cannot 
be eliminated by deodorizing process cr 
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A Book of great practical value 


going to paint 


fill it, freight prepaid. 


“The Use of Paint’—FREE 


Explains all you want to know about 
Painting. You ought to know just what paint should contain and how 
it should be applied. This free book will save you money if you are 
Mound City Paint is sold by best dealers only. 
sold by your dealer, send us your order and we will have nearest dealer 
Address Dept. O 


MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 


If not 








such things. Let any one take a piave of 
bread and butter, weighing the butt«r, 
and eat it, and then take a piece of bread 
and tallow, weighing the tallow, and cat 
the first one, and the second next, and 
he'll find the difference quickly.”’ 
THE DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY. 


IT WILL HELP 


A number of creamery companies own- 
ing a large number of creameries employ 
experts to superintend the work and in- 
struct the buttermakers in special feat- 
ures of buttermaking. Whenever the out- 
put of any factory is not up to the re- 
quirements of the market these experts 
are sent to find the cause of the trouble 
and rectify it. But in many cases the 
real cause of failure is on the farm before 
the milk arrives at the factory, says 
“Dairy and Creamery.” 

Realizing that in dealing with an ar- 
ticle which depends almost wholly for its 
value on quality, an article so susceptible 
as is milk to deleterious influences, a 
western creamery company has wisely de- 
cided to make use of the ounce of preven- 
tion before resorting to the pound of cure. 
It is reported that the recently organ- 
ized Brady-Meriden Creamery Company, 
of which F. 8. Hurd is president, and 
which will establish a big creamery plant 
in Kansas City has secured the services of 
James A. Conover as an educator among 
patrons. Mr. Conover will visit the va- 
rious stations maintained by the cream- 
ery and give scientific and practical infor- 
mation to farmers in relation to carrying 
on dairying successfully. Kansas and 
Missouri farmers as a rule adopt dairying 
only as a side issué, and not being ex- 
perts in the business, they meet with 
many mishaps and consequently some of 
them give the thing up as unprofitable. 
Mr. Conover’s object will be to aid pa- 
trons of the Brady-Meriden creamery in 
selecting good cows and building up the 
right kind of herds, culling out the pocr 
and unprofitable animals, preparing prop- 
er food and otherwise providing the facil- 
ities necessary for carrying on the dairy- 
ing business on a profitable basis. Mr. 
Conover will arrange patrons’ meetings 
at all of the stations, in addition to giv- 
ing all the individual information aske] 
for by the patrons and others desiring to 
join in the business. 


WHAT DAIRYMEN SHOULD Do. 


A prize-winning buttermaker says: ‘1, 
Have your stables clean. 2. Brush udder 
and sides of cow with damp cloth. 3. 
Rinse cans with cold or lukewarm water 
and then wash well with warm water and 
brush; then rinse with boiling water. 4. 
Remove milk from barn as soon as 
drawn. 5. Set both night and morning 
milk in cold water and stir at least every 
ten minutes until cold, then put cover on 
can tight and keep cold, but do not let it 
freeze. 6. Do not mix night and morning 
milking.” 
This same prize-winner said in answer 
to a question as to how he prepared to 
win prizes that among other things he at- 
tended a dairy school. 
“At the dairy school I could devote all 
my time to the study of the art of butter- 
making. Among the subjects discussed 
were these: Good milk, all kinds of poor 
milk, aeration, per cent of cream, per 
cent of acidity, temperature of ripening, 
of washing and of working, wintry flavor, 
lat flavor, high flavor, no flavor, delicate 
aroma, moisture, mottles, grain and more 
than a hundred other things I had a 
chance to review. 
“A student who had hired a man to take 
charge while he was at school said to me 
on one of the last days that he could go 
home and make still better butter than 
ever before. I thought that the same was 
true with me, and it looks as though I 
was right. Let me state to the butter- 
makers that a term at a dairy school 
about every fifth year is a very nice 
thing, as the dairy instructors are plan- 
ning to place the students in the very best 
Position to go out and hunt up the 
Sweepstakes flavor.” 
IOWA’S DAIRY INDUSTRY. 
The value of lowa’s dairy products is 
Something like $50,000,000 or $60,0wW,0u0 an- 
nually and the legislature of the state 
very liberally donated $1,000 to help im- 
prove its dairy products, says a writer in 
Chicago ‘Produce.’ This is a great state 
and it is so pleasant to live in a state 
where the lawmakers are so willing to 
spend the state’s money so freely to build 
up the biggest industry within her bor- 
ders. The buttermakers and dairymen 
who live in the jurisdiction from which 
this senate committee on agriculture 
comes should not forget that they are the 
fellows who cut the number of assistants 





HISLER-CORNELI SEED CoO., 
710 ‘North Fourth 8t,. St. Louis, Mo. 


Seed Corn and Cow Peas. 


Write pee sagen prices and state quantity wanted. 


to the dairy commissioner down from 
three to one. They will very likely ask 
you to vote for them again and you must, 
in pay for their kind remembrance of your 
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BUTTER PROFITS 


More money comes with 
the use of improved ma- 
chines, and easier work. 
Send for our Illustrated 
Dairy Catalog mailed 

We have the best 
goods for the least 
money. 


F li. McK. WILSON & CO., 


204 Market Street, 
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Paris Creamery For Sale or Lease. 
A ey plant for reduced price, situated in Paris, 
Ark.. rkansas Centra) R. ss = one of the rich- 
est valleys and county of the 8 

F. W. BORNMANN, oo 
Roseville, Lane O County, Ark. 
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A Better 
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If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 
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Make PEED 
I. F. Bowser Co., So. Bond, Ind. 


(Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 
Read ‘'The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about farm lands in aioe _ 
Send 25 cents in for a 
year's subscription “Come Bratt, 
209 Adams St., ee 
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No.5 
Four Horses 
Works one horse in Tose a and three on sod. Satis 
faction guaranteed. First ler from each _ at 
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SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
Heations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
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Horticulture. 


University of the South, at Sewa- 
Tennessee, has placed its 8,000-acre 

et of hardwood timber near that town 
move the management of the Division 

Forestry. An official of the Division 
will mark all trees to be cut and will 
draw up the logging contracts to provide 
for the preservation of young growth. It 
ic intended to make the forest yield a per- 
- ,nent annual revenue to go toward the 
support of the college. Another interest- 
tract to come under Government su- 
pervision is one of about 47,000 acres, 
owned by the Adirondack League Club. 
It is in the Adirondack Mountains of New 
york, near Lower Saranac, and is kept 
primarily as @ game preserve. The work- 
ing plan will provide for the removal uf 
all timber which can be spared without 
injuring the forest. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: There is no 
crop with me, occupying so sraall an area 
as the strawberry, that gives anything 
like the profit as does this prince of 
fruits. The fact that I have « home mar- 
ket in which I can seli $300 wortn of Ler- 
ries in a season without any further ex- 
pense than the boxes, and cost of picking 
is one very encouraging feature of the 
business. Our soil seems to be peculiariy 
adapted to the growth of strawberries, 
and they are a crop that very seldom 
fails here. We will have ripe berries by 
May 12. All fruits have set better here 
this season than usual. 

My intention was to set an acre to 
strawberries this spring, but the building 
of a summer kitchen for tne matron 
threw me out of line with my field werk. 
Now, I shali prepare the acre tor fail 
planting. I will probably not lose much 
time by this method over the spring 
planting, as I can fertilize and 
cultivate the plot all summer and hve it 
in splendid conditon for fall planting. I 
do not know that I will get as large a 
crop of berries by fall planting as I would 
have gotten had I planted this spring. 1 
set a small bed last year in May, shortly 
after picking time, The weather was so 
warm and dry that the stand is poor, but 
the crop of berries will be almost equal 
to the old bed. 

While I believe that February and 
March are the ideal months to set the 
new beds in this locality, I believe that I 
would lose valuable time by waiting. Bet- 
ter take time by the forelock and plant 
this fall. Usually when the fall rains set 
in, the ground is in a favorable condition 
to plant, and especially if it has been sum- 
mer fallowed. If we have sufficient rain 
(as we usually do in hay-making time) 
for the development and setting of the 
new plants, I will have more vigorous 
young plants to set my bed with than I 
had last May. I used the old plants then, 
one cause of their fruiting so well this 
year. The advantage and valuable feat- 
ures of strawberry growing are the quick 
returns for Jabor expended and compara- 
tively small cost of marketing the crop, 
where we have the advantage of a good 
home market. 

I have three and four-year-old trees— 
Wild Goose, Damson, Abundance and 
Burbank plums—all have set some fruit 
except the latter; cherries and pears, 
some six kinds of each, three and four 
years old, a great many of which have 
fruit on now. I have also a three-year-old 
vineyard of Concord and Worden grapes 
that will yield a heavy crop this year. 
The grape is next to the strawberry in 
bringing quick returns, and when rightly 


cared for will last a lifetime. 

When we succeed in raising a fine, large 
crop of small fruit, how are we to find 
the buyers? some will ask. That is about 


as important a part of the business as the 
production; the knowing how may be a 
gift with some, and the outgrowth of 
practical experience with others. Be that 
as it may, here is the way I find them: 
Farmington is in sight of my place— 
only a 15-minute drive; population, 1,fi0. 
Flat River District, one hour's drive, has 
10,000 fruit hungry people living there. Ail 
the merchants in Farmington will handle 
our berries for the per cent on thor 
goods, giving us a due bill for the berries. 
They will also give one-half cash fir 
them. For consignments of stale berries 
they must pay all cash. Ours are deliv- 
ered same day picked. We sometimes 
canvass the town as we do at the mines, 
taking two small sharp-witted boys along, 
giving each a basket and four boxes of 
berries. While I drive through the streets 
with the spring wagon and the crates of 
berries, the boys go from house to house, 
one on each side, giving everyone a 
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chance to buy, and telling all that we will 
be around again to-morrow or next day, 
as the case may be. You would be sur- 
prised to see what a trade we work up 
before the season is over. The only trou- 
ble with us is we can’t supply the 4e- 
mand E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 


NOTES FROM THE MICHIGAN FRUIT 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The RUnAL 
WORLD arrived this first week of May 
on the crest of a cold wave. For three 
nights ice formed one-quarter to one-half 
inch in thickness. It is our usual May 
“cold snap,” though somewhat severe, 
than the average. Happily fruit buds are 
not developed to be injured, and a good 
crop of peaches is once more in prospect 
All other fruits are also promising abund- 
antly. 

Insect pests are awake and active. 
Farmers are hustling with the spray 
pump to defeat their destructive ambi- 
tion. Speaking of spray pumps, the peo- 
ple of our town are justly proud of one of 
their number, M. L. Johnson, who has re- 
cently been granted a patent in this coun- 
try and in Canada, for what is claimed to 
be the most effective and easily worked 
machine of the kind in the market. It is 
too new yet to have made an extensive 
acquaintance, though locally it has been 
satisfactorily tested, and everywhere its 
capabilities have only to be illustrated to 
gain immediate favor. Soon it will be 
seeking public attention through the ad- 
vertising columns. I am calling Mr. John- 
son's attention to the facilities of the 
RURAL WORLD in this line. 

Cut-worms are everywhere in evidence, 
Newly set trees are fortified against their 
attacks by tufts of cotton batten, paper 
funnels, stripes of printer’s ink, or other 
like protection; but this spring they are 
So numerous as to throng the old trees 
and eat out the buds. If the cold weather 
continues they will do an immense 
amount of injury. Last year some sort 
of foe was found to be killing the plum 
trees. One progressive grower set out .n 
earnest to ascertain the cause and dis- 
covered numerous patches of gray scale 
on the trunk and limbs, samples of which 
he sent to the experiment station and 
learned that it was the Putnam scale. 
Meanwhile he sprayed thoroughiy with 
kerosene emulsion, steadily increasing the 
proportion of oil, till at length he was 
using clear kerosene on the body and 
limbs only. This seemed effective, de- 
stroying numerous larvae that appeared 
in abundance under the large limbs, near 
the trunk. When the orchard inspector 
was sent to examine the work of the pest 
in this section, he said to the farmer: 
“You have been killing your friends. The 
large larvae are those of the lady-bug, 
which are always to be found where scale 
insects exist, and feed upon them."’ The 
scale is microscopic. The farmer was 
shown them through the inspector's mi- 
croscope and reports that they are round 
white bodies. They suck out the sap from 
the tissues, leaving the wood rough and 
porous, and brittle like an icicle, leaving 
no splinters when broken. The pest is so 
inconspicuous that it gained a strong foot- 
hold and was only discovered by the ruin 
it had wrought. 

In the old home in western New York 
the tent caterpillars have begun the sea- 
son's campaign in immense armies. The 
people are crying out loudly against their 
depredations. Their legions are” attrib- 
uted to neglected shade trees, where they 
have been left to perpetuate their kind 
unmolested. We have a liberal supply of 
them here in Michigan. Another pest that 
is proving most vexatious in the east is 
called the new cherry insect. It will lack 
the usual enterprise of its kind if it does 
not speedily follow the star of empire 
westward. The most annoying feature 
of this late comer is its manner of hiding 
its damaging work in the fruit, so that it 
cannot be detected when preparing it for 
market. No adequate remedy against it 
has yet been discovered. A bulletin de- 
voted to its treatment has been issued by 
the Cornell Experiment Station. 

These are only a few early arrivals of 
the many enemies the fruit grower will 
have to contend with as the season ad- 
vances. He will get enough of this kind 
of warfare to cause him to feel like a 
veritable soldier. Then add the continual 
round of labor involved in cultivating, 
pruning, thinning, harvesting, etc., and it 
is evident that he has not chosen the po- 
sition of a sinecure. M. A. HOYT. 

Oceana Co,, Mich. 


SPRAYING MIXTURES. 


WHITE ARSENIC AND SAL SODA.— 
The best of all arsenical poisons, and one 
that should supersede all others for in- 
sects that may be killed by eating, was 
discovered by Professor Kedzie of Michi 
gan. It is made by dissolving tugether 
white arsenic and sal soda. It is the up- 
to-date mixture for this class of insects. 
There is nothing difficult about making «r 
using it. It is cheaper than any other 
kind and is more effective. The mate- 
tials can be Sought at ary village drug 
store. Nor is .t patented. This is the way 
to make it: 

Procure one pound of powdered white 
arsenic and four pounds of common lump 
sal soda. The powdered gal soda con- 
tains more water than that which ifs in 
large, lump crystals. Put them both in 
any old pot, add one gallon of hot water 
and boil for ten or fifteen minutes. This 
completely dissolves the two, and forms a 
clear liquid which has no sediment in the 
bottom. Put this in a jug, label it POI- 
SON in the plainest manner and lock it up 
securely, where there is no danger of any 
one getting at it by mistake. 

The cost of this mixture is about 2 
cents. The arsenic should not cost over 
15 cents, and it may be had in large quan- 
tities for less than 10 cents per pound. 
The sal soda is usually worth about one 
cent per pound, but we will make a lib- 
eral allowance and estimate the «st of 
both ingredients at 2% cents. This i« equa! 
in killing power to two pounds of the best 
Paris green and costs less than half as 
much. Some who have teste1 them :n 
comparison say that the white arsenic 
and sal soda mixture is worth four times 
as much, dollar for dollar. It is certain 
that the one gallon will poison ten forty- 
gallon barrels of water sufficiently to ki!l 
all insects that may be induced to eat it. 
Nor will it injure the foliage if lime is 
used at the rate of one pound per barrel 
of water. The lime will cost apout half a 
cent more, which brings the entice cost, 
exclusive of a little labor, to about three 
cents per barrel. Certainly, this is cheap 
enough. 

When the time has come to spray take 
from the jug a little less than a pint of 
the arsenical mixture for each forty-gal- 
lon barrel of water or one pint for a fifty- 


ready for the lime water. This may be 
made in advance also, letting the lime 
thoroughly slake and then put on enough 
water to make milk of lime of it, or thor- 
oughly saturated lime water. The coarse 
particles will all settle at the bottom, so 


tenth of the lime water for each barrel of 
poisoned water and when the two are 
mixed all is ready for applying. The lime 
counteracts the caustic properties of the 
arsenic and the white sediment on the 
foliage shows where the spraying has or 
has not been well done. 

MODERN BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 
We are constantly learning something 
new about our work, and one of the use- 
ful things is how to make a Bordeaux 
mixture that will not settle quickly or 
clog in the spraying machines. There is 
much trouble in these respects by the old 
methods of mixing the chemi-a!s in con- 
citrated solutions ins eal of in diluted 
foims. 

Whether there is much or little spray- 
ing to be done, it is best to prepare, in 
advance, stock solutions of lime and sul- 
phate of copper, these being the two in- 
gredients used in very dilute form in 
water to make Bordeaux mixture. 

If much is to be used, sink a barrel 
nearly to its top in the ground. In this 
put a bushel of fresh lime and cover it 
with water. As it slakes add more water 
and stir to the bottom, until there is a 
mass of paste. Keep this covered with 
water and it will keep indefinitely and 
always be ready for use. 

In another barrel with wooden or cop- 
per hoops (never of iron, which will cor- 
rode), put as many gallons of water as 
may be desired and for each gallon put in 
two pounds of sulphate of copper. Tie 
this in a coarse sack and hang it just un- 
der the surface of the water, so the water 
will all be saturated with the chemical. In 
a small bottle put about five cents worth 
of ferro-cyanide of potash, and then fill 
it with water. All is now ready for mak- 
ing the Bordeaux mixture, but do not do 
it until the hour the spraying is to be 
done. The separate solutions may safely 
stand indefinitely, but when mixed they 
soon deteriorate by a chemical union thet 
causes a precipitate. 

Another very important point in mak- 
ing Bordeaux mixture is that the two ma- 
terials should be diluted as much as pos- 
sible before putting them together, When 
they are mixed in concentrated forms and 
then diluted they settle rapidly, but when 
diluted before mixing there will be very 
little settling for several hours. No agi- 
tation of the liquid will be required other 
than the motion of the tank or barrel in 
going from tree to tree while spraying. 

All being ready to do the work, put 40 
gallons of water in a 50-galion barrel, or, 
in about that proportion for a smaller or 
larger tank that may be used. Dip from 
the vessel containing the saturated cop- 
per solution two gallons, which will con- 
tain four pounds of sulphate of copper, 
and pour it into the 40 gallons of water. 
Then pour several gallons of water in the 
vessel containing the lime and stir it un- 
til milk white. Dip out two gallons of 
this liquid and pour it into the new mix- 
ture, stirring it rapidly, until it is all 
alike. Then drop a little of the ferro- 
cyanide solution from the bottle into the 
mixture and if any brown color appears 
add a little more lime and test again, and 
so on until there is no such color. Too 
much lime will do no harm, but too little 
will permit the copper sulphate to injure 
the leaves. The barrel or tank may then 


spraying be done. 


THE SEEDLESS ORANGE. 





History of the Introduction of This Fruit 
nto the United States, 


Concerning the origin of the seedless or 
navel orange and its introduction into | 
the United States, a citizen of Pomona, 
California, writes as follows: The first 


freaks of nature. Their counterparts 
have never been found. In the summer 
of 1872 William F. Judson, United States 
Consul to Bahia, Brazil, heard an account 


on the north bank of the Amazon, sixty 
miles inland, that bore oranges without 
seeds. He was of scientific bent and a 
Consul that knew his business. He had 
heare of the starting orange groves in 
Florida, and he believed that seedless 
orange trees were well worth experiment- 
ing with there. So he sent a native up 
the river to cut some shoots of the trees 
and get some of the fruit. 


When the native returned, the Consul 


clay, to the Agricultural Department at 
Washington for propagation. 


lack of care in the department grounds, 
a few months. In the winter of 1873 Mrs. 
visiting the family of her cousin, Gen. 
from Massachusetts, 


recently 


Angeles, Cal., and was about to pre-empt 


Bernardino Valley. 


there. He asked Mrs. 


Agricultural Department. 
Southern California. 


shoots from Brazil. 
week later and were immediately planted. 
That was in December, 1873. 
shoots died from neglect, 

was broken and chewed up by a cow.” 


viving trees came into bearing. 


America. 


all ranchmen and fruit growers. 
culture. 


specimens of orange 


more. 
with curiosity among the neighbors. 


who were growing 





gallon barrel. When it is well stirred it is 








there will be nothing to obstruct the flow | 
of the mixture in spraying. Dip off one- } 


be filled to the top with water and the | 


seedless orange trees were apparently | 


from natives of a few trees in the swamps | 


The trees 
did not excite as much attention in the 
department as the enthusiastic Consul 
had expected. Two of the shoots, which 
were no bigger than horsewhips, died of | wij) pe, 


and the others were almost forgotten in 
Horatio Tibbetts, a native of Maine, was 


Benjamin F. Butler, then a Congressman 
Her husband haa | 
removed from Boston to Los 


a tract of government land in the San 


The scheme was an uncertain one, but 
he intended to grow semi-tropical fruits 
Tibbetts to get 
from Gen. Butler an introduction at the 
She was then 
to ask for specimens of fruits and shrubs 
suitable for experimental propagation in 
Among other things 
Mrs. Tibbetts got from the department 
grounds the four surviving orange tree 
The trees reached 
Mr. Tibbetts safely at Riverside, Cal., a 


One of the 
and another 


Five years passed, and the two sur- 
In the 
winter of 1878-79 they bore 16 oranges, the 
first seedless oranges ever grown in North 
The specimens were carried 
about southern California and shown to 
There 
were many who doubted whether the 
trees would annually bear such royal 
Nearly 
every one believed that the fruit would 
become coarse and tough in a few years 
So the second crop was awaited 


There was about a box of oranges in the 
second yield, and they were even better 
than those of the first crop. The fame of 
the Tibetts seedless oranges went far 
and wide in Southern California. People 
the old-fashioned 
oranges traveled hundreds of miles in 


less than than half a dozen people. who 
believed that such a freak as a seedless 
fruit could ever be propagated into an 
established industry. 

Mr. Tibbetts was sure that there was a 
fortune in his new variety of oranges. 
For two years he experimented with 
propagating trees from shoots and cut- 
tings from his two seedless orange trees. 
But all his attempts were failur: Fi- 
nally he hit upon the schen« 
frora the seedless navel trees upon seed- 
ling trees. Experiments along the line 
were successful. It was found that a 
bud taken from one of ‘Tibbetts’ two 
navel orange trees and grafted into the 
bark of a seedling tree would grow to be 
a limb, which bore seedless navel oranges 
Then Mr. Tibbetts grew tiny seedling 
orange trees, just as has been done by 
orange growers for ages, and budded into 
the trunk of each little tree several navel 
orange buds. When the buds had become 
branches of the trees, he cut away all the 
original or seedling branches, leaving 
only the navel orange branches to bear 
fruit. In this way he created navel 
orange trees, and the problem of growing 
seedless oranges was solved 

The planting of groves of seedless 
orange trees propagated from buds from 
the two original trees on the Tibbetts 
place began in earnest throughout south- 
ern California in the winter of 1882. In 
the following year the demand for buds 
from the Tibbetts trees was so large that 
a dozen buds sold frequently for $5, and 
some growers, desirous of getting navel 
orange buds of genuine quality, paid $1 
each for buds. In 188 the two Tibbetts 
trees furnished buds that sold for $1,500, 
and a tall fence was built about them to 
keep people from stealing buds. 

A year or two later the orange trees 
that had been propagated from the Tib- 
betts trees began to bear, and they fur- 
nished tens of thousands of navel buds 
as good as those from the two original 
trees. Then the first navel orange groves 
began to bear fruit, and from that time 
the boom in navel orange groves has con- 
tinued. No one plants seedling orange 
trees nowadays, and tens of thousands of 
seedling trees have been budded into na- 
vel orange trees. The average returns 
from seedling orange groves in Southern 
California during the last ten years have 
been less than $100 an acre, while there 
are many navel orange groves in this re- 
gion that have yielded net profits of $250 
and $300 an acre a year. The two trees 
from which have come directly and in- 
directly all the navel oranges in the 
world are still on the old Tibbetts ranch 
in Riverside. 


SPROUTING OF PREHISTORIC 
SEEDS. 


= to see the trees, Still there were 
| 


of budding 





An extraordinary fact, which is calcu- 
lated to cause a stir in botanical circles, 
says the London ‘Mail,’ has been ob- 
served by Col. Thompson during the past 
two years, and is now made public for 
the first time. A little plant called Pilea 
microphylla has constantly come up in 
the pots in which jadoo fiber has been 
used, and as this plant is a native of the 
West Indies and tropical America, it is 
clear that it comes from the moss, which 
is obtained solely from Yorkshire, and 
which is used in the preparation of jadoo, 
though in this climate the pilea can not 
} grow in the open air. 
| The surmise of the Colonel is that the 
seed was deposited in the moss countless 
ages ago, when a tropical climate pre- 
vailed here, similar to what it was in the 
miocene period, when the celtis or nettle 
| tree, the bread fruits, and the giant cacti 
| fourished in Britain, If his conjecture is 
| correct, we have some extraordinary tes- 
}timony in favor of the great vitality of 
| seeds, far surpassing anything that has 
| been advanced in this connection befo: 
| including that furnished by the sprouting 
}of the ‘mummy wheat.’ 
| The pilea genus is a most extensive one, 
| and well known to be broadly scattered 
over and confined to the tropics, It is a 
curious coincidence that the temperature 
at the period referred to, when the fan 
| palms flourished to perfection and trop- 
| ical forests at Bournemouth overlooked a 
lagoon, has been put at 70 degrees by em- 
inent geologists, and it is at this same 
temperature that the pilea seeds were ob- 
served to have been awakened from their 
long sleep. 

Its appearance unexpectedly in the 
Yorkshire moss when potted and placed 
|in the hothouse is certainly most inter- 
esting, and the subject is sure to be Ge- 
bated by scientists during the next few 
months. 





was delighted with the specimens, Forth- | SOUTH MISSOURI ORCHARDS. 
with he sent six of the orange tree 
shoots, carefully packed in wet moss and 





“The fruit prospects in our part of the 
| state, which, as you know, is called the 
‘land of the big red apple,’ are very fine,’ 
said Senator Orchard recently while in 
St. Louis. “Both peaches and appies 
promise unusually well, and the experts 
have it all figured out how large ihe crcp 
It was once thought that appies 
were the only fruit crop ‘t paid to reise, 
but within the last few years the peach 
crop has come to cut a big figure in the 
calculations of the fruit grower on the 
Ozark slope. There are immense com- 
| mercial orchards in Howell and the ad- 
joining counties devoted to peaches ex- 
clusively. One man has a peach orchard 
of 2,000 acres in our county, and there are 
others nearly as big. The owners of these 
| orchards, many of whom are former busi- 
|} ness men of St. Louis and <ansas City, 
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PEAS and MILLET 


We offer the above articles for sale at the following prices: 
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PO See AS eee ye bred oF Unbred. A few exits choice youns 
SENOWETH BROS., Lathrop, Clinton Co., Me 


WO hundred bushels 
of Potatoes remove 
eighty pounds of “actual” Pot- 
ash from the soil. One thou- 
sand pounds of a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% “actual” Potash 
will supply just the amount 
needed. If there is a de- 
ficiency of Potash, there will be 
a falling-off in the crop. 
We have some valuable 
books telling about composi- 
tion, use and value of fertilizers 
for various crops. They are 
sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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THE ESSENTIAL CONDITION OF A 
HONEY CROP. 


as a rule, it can be seen that there must 
be some profit in the business 
apples are and probably always \ ill 

the staple product of the orchardist 

this latitude, on account of the reusen 
able certainty of raising a crop and the 
keeping quality of the pr oduct, but she 
peach is by no means a small sneter in 


Of cours 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This spring, 
I think, has opened very favorably for a 
good honey crop. I have never known a 
year yet, when if the maple and elm blos- 
soms escaped the frost,we didn't have large 








maintaining the fruit producing prestige | ana very early swarms. Take a year 
of the Ozark belt.” that bees swarm in this locality and we 
THE “DISH RAG GOU RD expect at least one-half a honey crop, 

| when these are manipulated in the right 

One of the most  old-looking pear trees | manner. 

stood in my garden last summer. This| Where no increase is wanted and honey 
tree, having failed to put out leaves of its | js the object sought for, | recommend and 
own, Dish Rag gourds were planted|use the following method: Have your 
around it, which in a short time com-/| pees confined to the brood chamber dur- 
pletely covered the tree with beautiful | ing the winter and spring months, for it 
dark green foliage and the brightest yel- | makes them much warmer and thus facil- 
low flowers imaginable, as large a8 morn- | jtates brood rearing. Supers should not 
ing glories. Later in the season, the Odd-|pe placed on the hives before the white 
looking gourds hung from every limb, | clover is in blossom, yet it is better to 
some of them nearly two feet in length. | have them on early rather than too late. 
While the garden contained many plants If possible always have a sufficient store 
that assisted in making the place orna-| of unfinished sections left over from the 
mental and interesting, nothing attracted | year previous. Two of these ought to be 


quite so much attention as this tree with 
its borrowed foliage and fruit. Not only 
is the Dish Rag gourd one of the mve* 
ornamental vines, but the interior mem- 
brane of the fully matured gourd ts 


placed in each super. I think when the 
| supers are prepared and placed on in this 
|;menner, it is a strong preventive of 
swarming. The writer once had 16 stan‘s 
which he treated in this manner, and not 





very useful article. This membrane 15} one of them cast a swarm; while my 
equally as durable as a sponge, and for neighbors’ bees swarmed several times. 
many purposes superior; for washing | nis proved to be a very unfavorable sea- 
hands or cleaning flower pots nothing is son, yet my bees made me exactly 200 
better.—Edwin H. Riehl in Vick’s Maga- pounds of honey. My neighbors got the 
zine swarms bul no honey This proves to my 

EGG PLANT. mind that if bees are given room just at 

' the right time, they are less liable to 


Have you ever raised the egg plant? If|swarm. Furthermore, it shows that bees 
not, you have deprived yourself of | will often fill their brood chamber with 
great luxury. I admit that, possibly, it|boney, leaving the sections untouched 
is necessary to acquire a taste for this | and swarm. 
vegetable, but that is very easily done. It does not pay to let bees swarm, if it 

Mr. Vick tells an amusing story of his|can be prevented, for this reason: Every 
experience in that way. He had always|swarm will require one hive which, if 
persisted that he did not like egg plant, | new, will cost about $1.50; the bees require 
and no persuasion could induce him to try | about 40 pounds of honey to live on. Thus 
it in his own home. Last summer, when | we find that each swarm costs about $5.5). 
taking dinner with Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, | If the bees make 40 pounds of honey and 
at Fordhook, Pa., he ate heartily of one | you sell it at 10 cents per pound, you are 
particular dish to which he was helped. | out $1.50 on every swarm. If you can pre- 
Mr. Burpee asked if he would have some| vent them swarming, you will have the 
more egg plant, “Oh, no!"’ said Mr. Vick,| honey the swarm has made, which, it 
“I never eat egg plant.”” This statement | sold, will make the bee-keeper the snug 
brought out the fact that the dish which | sum of $7.50 to $8 net 
he had especially enjoyed was of that AMBROSE L. RILEY. 
much despised vegetable. Since that time, Andrew Co., Mo. 

Mr. Vick has gladly welcomed the egg o~- 
plant to his own table, and in answer to 

Mrs. Bur; has kindly fur- 
ar ty recipe pecan it was pre- Dr. Miller says a beekeeper should be 
pared in such an appetizing way. It is as provided with about 100 sections for each 
follows: colony. He may not have use for so 

Cut in thin slices, pare and sprinkle | many, but in a good season, when they 
each piece with salt; press out all juice | may fill 75 sections or more, there would 
by placing between two plates with a flat- | need to be some extra, which will only be 
fron on top. Dip in cracker dust, or bread | partially filled. Many a pound of honey 
crumbs, and egg, and then fry in lard. is lost, he says, because supplies were not 

Egg plants are not difficult to raise, obtained in time or in sufficient quantity. 
only care is necessary in transplanting,| A pound of thin foundation is about 
which should not be done until danger | enough to fill 100 sections with the full 
from frost is over. The Improved New | sheets, which he considers better econ- 
York Purple is a favorite variety.—F. B. | omy than to use only starters, and as it 








BEE NOTES. 














in Vick’s Magazine. costs but 50 to 69 cents a pound, the dif- 





ETER in pocket case for 
pentiag: Minerals, 
IL D ilver; ame Rods Needles 
. G. STA ‘UFFER, 
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SEE AND WONDER. 
\ AUTOMATIC 
1g CREAM SEPARATOR. 
| Simple, easy to operate, durable, saves half 
the labor. Butter- making simplified. More 
und better butter. ers’ and Agents 
Gold Mine. Price $2.50, worth $100. Send 


stamp for particulars. Agents wanted 
Automatic Cream Separator Co. , Box 11, Quincy, III 
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ference between the full sheet and the 
narrow starter is but a small item 

Many beekeepers feel it their duty t 
destroy any king-bird seen about th 
aplary, as much as poultry keepers would 
a hawk or a fox around the chicken yar’ 
But if the report of our Agricultural De- 
partment is correct, this is a mistake 
They examined the stomachs of 281 king- 
birds shot in different parts of the coun- 
try, and found bees in but 14 of them. I: 
these there were 50 bees, of which 40 wer: 
drones, four were workers and six could 
not be identified, being too badly broken 

There was then only a possible 10 worker 
bees to 281 birds. On the contrary, there 
were 19 robber flies which often do much 
damage among bees. There were beetl-= 
such as those whose larvae are the wire- 
worm, the plant-eating grubs and the 
vartous cut worms, the cut worms them- 
selves, caterpillars, grasshoppers, grain 
weevils, leaf hoppers and other insect- 
injurious to fruit and grain, with som2 
wild berries and grapes. 
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ive Stock. | 


COMING BALES. 











May 2.—J. B. & Perry Finch, Shorthorns, 
Oxford 
May 2.—C. L. Gerlaugh, Shorthorns, Os- 


born, O. 

May —w. I. Wood, Shorthorns; Will- 
iamsport, 

May %.—J. &s. Shropshire, Mgr., Short- 
horns, Montrose, Ky 7 

May 31.—O. . Helstead, Shorthorns, 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

June 6.—Indiana Breeders, Shorthorns, In- 
diana polis. 

June 6.—Jas Wilson & Sons and A. L 
Ames, Traer, Ia. Shorthorns. 

June 7.—J. W. Harper, Shorthorns, La 
Fontaine, Ind. . . 
June 14.—Benj. Whitsitt & Sons, Short- 
horns, Pre-Emption, I] : 

Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. : 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 


n, Ia. 
17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware 


17—Chas. Hedrick, 


Ott, Shorthorns, 


see. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ia. 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, 
horns. 


Mo. 


and Geo 
Short- 


Duncan 
Mo. 


HANDLING CALVES 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 

The best season of the year for calves 
to be dropped is just after the first early 
growth of grass in the spring. The weath- 
er is then genial; the grass supplies 
abundance of milk to the cow; the calf 
grows well, soon takes to cropping the 
tender and nutritious grass, and thrives 
There are two ways of rearing 


apace. 
the calf—naturally, by drawing the cow’s 
milk; artificially, by feeding the drawn 


milk from the pail. Where milk is of lit- 


tle value it is less labor to let the cow 
nurse the calf. For ordinary stock pur- 
poses, one cow will bring up two calves 


well to four months old, when they are 
fit to wean. Calves should never be suf- 
fered to run loose with the cows; they 
should confined in small pastures to 
graze, and only let to the cows at morn- 
ing and night, at intervals of as near 
twelve hours as may be. Thus the calf 
has its meals regularly, and the cow is 
as regularly relieved of her milk without 
pain or over-distension of the udder. If 
the cow nurses one calf only, half the 
milk may be taken away by the milker, 
generally by milking two teats clean, and 
giving the calf the other two, the milker 
being careful at the time that the udder 
is drawn clean of all its milk. 

1 will be a little more particular in this 
self-nursing of calves. The first thing 
to be done with a calf at birth and after 
the cow has licked it dry, is to let it draw 
all the milk it can from the udder, the 
attendant then drawing the udder dry by 
hand; then tie the calf up with a rope in 
a secure place, thus putting it under com- 
mand. It may be let to the cow twice or 
thrice within the next twelve hours, in 
order to let the new milk work off, medi- 
einally, the intestinal matter deposited 
before its birth. This is 
necessary to its welfare. 
days’ confinement with 
may be turned loose in a stable, shed, or 
small yard. The should never 
neglected in her milk, even when it is in- 
tended for the calf to take all if needed, 
as, if the cow gives more milk than is 
wanted, a teat or two may be neglected, 
and ultimately lost for future yield, be- 
sides creating inflammation and giving 
the cow great pain. I have seen many 
cows in native herds which gave milk 
from one, two or three teats only, by 
reason of this bad usage. Another diffi- 
culty in permitting the calf to run loose 
with the cow is, that as they nurse near- 
ly every hour of the day, the udder is 
not distended to its proper size, and thus 
becomes habitually contracted, and, after 
nursing, never gives so much milk as if 
regularly distended twice a day, as it 
would be by only having her milk drawn 
twice in 
two. 

Calves should have as good pasture af- 
ter weaning as before, that they may go 
into winter quarters stout and in good 
condition. They will then go through 
the winter well on hay alone, if of good 
quality, or nice, well-cured corn stalks. 
Straw is poor stuff for wintering calves 
on and will not carry them through safe- 
ly without meal or oats, and hay or good 
corn stalks are better without the meal 
or oats than the straw with them. After 
the first winter, with plenty of pasture 
and common winter fodder, and salt once 
a week, the young stock thrive rapidly, 
and no further extra care of them will be 
required. 

When heifers are intended for breeding 
beef steak only, they should take the bull 
in the month of June or July, after two 
years old, so as to bring their first calf 
at three years. They then have a good 
growth, and with ordinary keep will 
breed regularly afterwards. For dairy 
or family purposes, heifers may come in 
earlier, as they usually make better milk- 
ers than when permitted to bring their 
first calves at three years; but at such 
early age they require extra care and 
food, which the farmer does not always 
choose to give them. 

Calves may be easily raised by hand 
when the milk is wanted for family or 
dairy use. For the first two weeks, they 
should be fed on new milk. After that 
half the quantity of their food may be 


be 


indispensably 
After few 
the calf 


a 


a rope 


cow 


skimmed sweet milk, or cheese whey, 
mixed with new milk, will answer. At 
the end of a month cooked porridge of 


water and corn, barley or oat meal, mixed 
with skimmed milk or whey, will serve, 
being sure that enough is given to keep 
the calf growing well. If, however, 
calves be dropped late in the fall or win- 
ter, they should have access, after the 
first month, to fine sweet hay or corn 
blades, which they will eat readily and 
profitably. LEROY CARDNER. 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CA- 
TARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by 
F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
mo mercury, and is taken internally, act- 


ing directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall's 
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A CURE FOR BLACKLEG. 

| ator RURAL WORLD: In recent is- 
of the RURAL WORLD there has 
considerable discussion of 
It 
more 





sues 
been 
and Its Prevention.” is claimed that 
blooded cattle liable to be af- 


fected with it than common bred animals, 


are 


or are those in poor condition. This is 
true, but the liability is not due to the | 
grade of cattle but to the condition in 
|which they are kept. Young cattle in 
|high condition are more susceptible to} 
derangements of the system than poorer 
ones Sudden changes of temperature 
I< ause more or less derangement in the 
|secretions and the circulation, and that 
| 


| which should be discharged through the 
| pores of the skin is thrown into the cir- 
causing derangement and pois- 

system The foul matter not 
it settles to the lower parts 


culation 
| 


foning the 
| being ejected, 


7 | of the body and legs, causing the trouble. 


|'This effete matter must have an outlet 
and be disposed of in some manner in or- 


der to give relief, and this may be accom- 


plished by vaccine, or by any other proc- 
ess that will cause ulceration and thus 
discharge the offending matter that is in 
the system. 

I have had considerable practical ex- 
perience with this malady, and have a 


remedy that has proved success- 
instance known to me. It 
has no patent, requires no machinery for 
its operation and will not interfere with 
the growth or health of the animal any 
more than will vaccine, which reduces 
the vitality if it is effectual. My method 
is simply the inserting of a hair rowel 
in the brisket at its lowest point, so that 
it may discharge freely without forming a 
pocket in the skin below. I make a braid 
of horse hair, somewhat larger than 
common lead pencil and about six inches 
long, saturating it with a mixture com- 
posed of common sprits of turpentine and 
the yolk of an egg, about equal parts, or 
of a consistency that will thoroughly sat- 
urate and adhere to the hair. Then I in- 
sert it by pinching the skin together and 
making an incision horizontally, about 
an inch long. I tie the two ends secure- 
ly together to prevent dislodgement. It 
should be daily annointed with the egg 
and turpentine mixture until the wound 
discharges freely and the hair moved in 
the orifice to prevent it closing up. The 
vaccine process may be all right, but I 


simple 
ful in every 


a 





be | 


24 hours instead of every hour or | 


place it with the dehorning devices when 
I think the same can be done with con- 





centrated lye. Cc. D. BENT. 
Louisa Co., Ia. 
THE GOOD BEE F . STEER. 





There is no one breed of beef cattle bet- 
ter than all others under the circum- 
stances and conditions. The trouble with 
cattle from the butchers’ standpoint is 
too big shoulders, giving the fore quar- 
ters too large a proportion to the rest of 
the carcass, says the “Indiana Farmer.’ 
The muscles that are exercised the most 
are the toughest; for this reason the in- 
side two-thirds of the round is good, 
while the outside third is not so good. A 
thick, mellow hide—not hard, harsh 
hide—denotes more clean meat than a 
thin hide. A straight back, well sprung 
rib and width of loin indicates 
amount of the high-priced meats in a car- 


a 





a large 


| lian The comparison of animals in the 

show ring is often so close that the 
| awarding of the prize turns on a very 
;$mall point, as a tie or a dimple in the 

back, which cuts no figure in the useful- 
| ness or profit of the animal. A typical 
| beef animal should have a thicker neck 


| than the dairy breeds, the flesh should 
| begin at the front; the animal should | 
|have the greatest possible thickness cf 
flesh along the back between the sboul- 
der, and the hips and the width of the 
hip should be carried forward to the 
shoulders. The Angus are the thickest- 
fleshed beef cattle; their greatest fault 
is too much of a spread of the shouider 
blades at the top; they do not mature 
quite as quick as the Herefords. It would | 


be hard to tell which 
at thirty months old on the same 
and feed would make the greatest gain. 
Young animals develop muscle along with 
the fat, fattened young 
tain a larger proportion of lean meat to 
the fat and are hence profitable 
the butcher. The first 1,000 pounds put on 
a steer is the cheapest as the animal is 
| growing as well as fattening and the cost 
|} of increase of weight 
age. 


of the beef breeds 


care 


and when 





more to 


increases with the 





THE HORN FLY. 


In answer to an inquiry as to what 
the horn fly is, we would say that it is an 
imported insect which derives its name 
from its peculiarity of settling in clusters 
about the base of the horns of cattle. It 
lights in this portion because it will not 
be disturbed either by the tail or head 
of the animal. No special harm is done 
the horn, but when feeding they pierce 
the skin on the body of the animal anda 
inject a poisonous secretion which causes 
inflammation and attracts blood to the 
wound. The blood is sucked by the in- 
j Sect, and the attack causes great uneasi- 
| hess on the part of the animal, which, if 
the flies are numerous, will lose flesh, and 
if it is a milch cow, she will shrink her 
milk. The eggs of the fly are deposited in 





cow droppings. The larvae develop here 
and pupate in the ground underneath. 
There are four or five broods in a sea- 


son, and in hot weather it requires but 
two weeks for the adult to mature from 
the egg. 

If the tips of the hairs of the cattle 
are wet every four or five days with fish 
oil, to which a little carbolic acid has 
been added, the flies will not light on the 
cattle. The application, however, will 
not kill the insect. Tobacco powder, if 
dusted on the tail, back, neck and base 
of the horns will kill every fly that lights 
on those parts. It is advised to apply 
this remedy to these parts, and fish oil 
and carbolic acid, as above directed, on 
the belly, under and other parts of the 
body, where it is not practical to apply 
the tobacco dust. If the cow droppings 
are spread out every morning, they will, 
of course, dry and the larvae wi!l be de- 
stroyed. Mixing plaster with the manure 
is also recommended. Lime would also 
destroy the eggs.—Epitomist. 





Read the advertisement of the Havana 
Metal Wheel Co. of Havana, Ill. Write 
them for a catalog of low-down handy 
wagons and steel wheels for farm wag- 
ons. They make any size to fit any skein. 
No farmer should be without a set of low- 
down steel wheels or a low-down handy 
wagon. They are the largest manufac- 
turers of steel wheels and handy wagons 
in America. Write them to-day, and when 
you get their catalogue buy a set of 
wheels or a wagon at once and-.save 50 
per cent of the work of hauling on the 
farm. It will pay you to do so. 








Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally and is made in To- , 
ledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testi- | 


monials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price Tic per bottle. } 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


| Gentry 


An interstate meeting of Live Stock 
Sanitary boards will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo., May 23. The Honorable N. H. 
of Sedalia, member of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, 
represent the Board at the meeting. 


“Blackleg ' 


will , 


STOCK NOTES. 





MR. W. A. BETT&RIDGE, Bel Air, 
Cooper Co., Mo., has a small but strong 
herd of Shorthorns with a worthy son of 
|Godoy at the head. This herd will be 
| more fully reported in later issues. 


MR. C. P. TUTT has one of the latest 
| established herds of Shorthorns in Cooper 
Co., Mo. Mr. Tutt’s farm joins the town 
| ot Bunceton. Mr. Tutt has used good 
| judgement in establishing this herd and 
lit will be heard from in the future. 


MR. JOHN MORRIS, the of 
Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire hogs, four 
miles north oi Chillicothe, Mo., is en- 
tirely sold out of young bulls, up to 
spring calves, but he has a nice lot of 
Berkshires to sell of both sexes. If you 
want a Berkshire pig, write him, he may 
have just what you want. Look up his 
advertisement. 


breeder 


THE CORNISH AND PATTON HERE- 
FORDS at Osborn, Mo., are in splendid 
shape, with that grand old bull Boatman, 
| 56011, Imp. Weston Stamp, 19160, in 
service. These gentlemen have a nice lot 
of bulls and heifers to put in their fall 
sale; then the public will have a chance 
to see what Imp. Weston Stamp is doing 
on Boatman’s heifers. 





and 


G. W. WOOD, Winston, Mo., will offer 
at public sale at the Kansas City Stock 
Yards sale barn, on Friday, May 18, a 
superior lot of highly bred Shorthorns. 
This will be a good opportunity for any- 
one wanting Shorthorn bulls or heifers 
of the best breeding and highest individ- 


ual merit to get them at moderate prices. 
The sale follows the administrator's sale 
of the Ellersiie Herd belonging to the es- 
tate of the late T. J. Wallace. Look up 
Mr. Woods’ advertisement in another 
column. 


THE SUNNY SLOPE HERD, Emporia, 
Kan., the property of Mr. C. A. Stannard, 
was visited a short time ago by RURAL 
WORLD representative. The Herefords 
Berkshires. we found in xcellent 
shape, with a splendid lot of each on 
hand. These are among the greatst 
herds of Herefords and Berkshires on this 
continent. With the gentlemsnly and 
strictly business man that Mr. Stannard 


and 


is, we are not surprised at the success of 
the Sunny Slope Farm. Over #16J06 
worth of Herefords and $7,)0 worth of 


Berkshires were sold from his farm in 
1899. RURAL WORLD readers will be 
given further reports from these herds. 


THE CLOVER BLOSSOM HERD, the 
property of that prince of young brecd- 
ers, Mr. Geo. Bothwell, one mile south of 
Nettleton, Mo., we had the pleasure re- 
cently of inspecting. It ts a splem'id 
herd of Shorthorns. We never saw this 
herd in better shape, nor did we ever find 
more good animals in the herd. Mr. 
Bothwell is entirely s9.14 vut uf surp.us 
stock, except what he ‘s preparing for his 
fall sale. He will have a better lot of 
animals for ‘ils fall sale than eve. be- 
fore. His imported cattle are doing weil. 
and you will have the pleasure ef seeing 
what Imp. Nonpareil Victor, 132573, i 
doing as a sire. 

THE WEAVERGRACE HEREFORDS, 
the property of Mr. T. F. B, Sotham, Chil- 











licothe, Mo. This herd was inspected a | 
few days ago and found in excellent 
shape. Corrector, a bull that all lovers of 
cattle have heard of is looking well, con- 
| sidering his age. Improver, the two- 
year-old imported bull, has improved 
wonderfully since he reached his new 
| home. He has some splendid calves to 
his credit. The herd in general never 
{looked better at this time of the year. 
|The calf crop is good. Old Corrector is 
the sire of an October bull calf that is a 
full brother to Thickset, that is un- 
doubtedly the best calf ever sired by 
}him at Weavergrace. More reports will 
| be given of this herd. 


THE MEXICAN HEREFORD BREED- 
ING AND IMPORTING COMPANY. ts 
the name of a stock company lately 
}formed, and which includes among its 
| stockholders K. B. Armour, Kansas City; 
|Frank Rockefeller, Cleveland, 0.; 1. F. 
|B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo.; Chas. Gué- 
gell, Independence, Mo.; F. G. Oxsheer, 
|} Fort Worth, Texas; J. W. Beckwith, 
| Mount Pleasant, Ia.; R. G. Ranney, Lit- 
| tle York, Ill; J. M. Curtice, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dr. Jas. E. Logan, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Scott & Marsh, Belton, Mo.; J. M. 
Proctor & Son, Monroe City, Mo.; Geo. 
Tuggle, Kansas City, Mo.; W. W. Gray, 
Fayette, Mo.; Thoms Mortimer, Madison, 
Neb.; W. 8. Van Natta, Fowler, Ind.; 
Wm. Humphrey, Ashland, Neb.; O. Har- 
ris, Harris, Mo.; C. N. Comstock, Albany, 


Mo.; Cornish & Patton, Osborne, Mo. The 
object of the company is to send a herd of 
first-class Hereford cows and bulls to 
Mexico to become the nucleus of a grand 
herd—the first of its kind in the Republic 
of Mexico. 

MR. J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo., 
places his advertisement of Shorthorn 
cattle in this issue. Mr. Finley is one of 


the old, reliable breeders of the state. 
He has a splendid herd of cattle, beth in 
breeding and individual merit. Jiis herd 


is composed of Kirklevingtons, 
Rose of Sharons, Princesses, 
and Goodnesses, topped out wich the best 
bred bulls. Mr. Finley offering at 
present 12 yearling bulls and 15 yearling 
heifers, all red. They are sired by the 
following three splendid bulls: Chief 
Violet 4th, 111304, a straight Scotch, by 
Scottish Chief, 89317; dam Rosedale Violet 
2nd, by Chief Justice, 73256; second dam 
Imp. Marsh Violet, by Pride «f the Isles, 
(35072). This bull is a splendid breeder and 
has some calves to his credit that would 
be an honor to any bull. Another of these 
bulls is Kirklevington Duke of Hazel- 
hurst 11th, 123062, by Peculated Wild Eyes, 
109848; dam Kirklevington Princess 27th, 
by Winsome Duke 3rd, 72209; third dam 
Imp. Kirklevington Princess 6th, by 
3rd Duke of Hillhurst, (30975). The pure- 
bred Bates bull was owned jointly by 
Messrs. Finley and Bothwell and was sold 
by them to Governor Glick. They have 
ever since regretted parting with him, as 
he was the best breeder they ever owned. 
The other bull is Wooddale Victor, 128017, 
by Mr. Gentry'’s Victorious, 121469; dam 
Moss Rose of Hazelhurst 2nd, by Kirk- 
levington Duke 6th, tracing to Imp. Min- 


Acombs, 
Bracelets 


is 


na, by Bridegroom, (11203). This bull is 
very large, a good handler and well pro- 
portioned. He has some of the’ best 


calves on the farm to his credit. Anyone 
wanting a bull or heifer bred in the lines 
this herd contains will not miss it in giv- 
ing Mr. Finley a call. If you go and see 
the herd you will want some of them. 
He is offering them very reasonable for 
the quality. Look up his advertisement. 


G. W. WOODs’ SHORTHORN SALE.— 
Those who are wanting Shorthorn cattle 
will not, for a long time, 
, chance to get good 





have 
animals 


so good a 
of popular 








| breeding as they will have in buying 
| Shorthorns at G. W. Woods’ sale at Kan- 
, sas City om Friday, the 18th day of May. 
Many buyers will be at Kansas City at A. 
A. Wallace’s sale, which we have called 
attention to in our columns. Mr. Woods’ 
sale takes place the day following the 
Wallace sale. Buyers should stop over 
another day, so as to be at the Wood 
sale. Mr. Wood enjoys the best reputa- 
tion for honesty and reliability, and buy- 
ers at his sale can depend on getting stock 
bred just as represented. We call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Mr. Wood 
and trust his sale will be largely attend- 
ed. It will be seen that he has the best 
families of Shorthorn cattle. 


PEABODY SHORTHORNS.—One of the 
oldest Shorthorn herds in the state is the 
| Peabody herd at Marshall, Mo., estab- 
lished in 1876 by the late W. R. King and 
continued since his death by his son, 
June K. King. We can truthfully say 
that it contains better animals now than 
ever before, It consists of the Wild Eyes, 
Renick Rose of Sharons, Constance, 
Duchess of Goodness and Craig families. 
These have been topped out with the best 
bulls obtainable of good breeding, prin- 
cipally of the Bates and Duchess fami- 
lies. The bull that has been used for the 
last two years is the Kirklevington bull, 
Kirklevington Duke of Wooddale, 121760, 
a half brother to Grand Duke of Hazel- 
hurst, 125404, that stands at the head of 
Gentry Bros,’ Cedar 
lia, Mo. This bul! cost them $705, when 
one year old. 

Kirklevington Duke of Wooddale was 
sired by the §900 Airdrie Duke of Hazel- 
hurst, 11786. Dam Kirklevington Prin- 
32nd, by Kirklevington Duke 6th, 
87442. Here is a massive red with short 
legs, splendid character and a well bal- 
anced bull. When you see his get you will 
like him better than ever. He is now for 
sale, as Mr. King has so many of his get 
| on hand that “he needs another bull. His 
herd is not large enough to justify him 
in keeping two herd bulls. Anyone want- 
ing a good Bates bull, that ts a tested 
sire, should not overlook this bull. Mr. 
King has purchased to use on the get 
of this bull the grand roan bull Duke of 
Loundale 4th, by Prince Royal II., 122162, 
by Prince Royal, 11336. Dam Butterfly 
58th. Dam of D. of L. 4th is Duchess of 
Loundale 6th, by 15th Duke of Hillsdale, 
102707. Second dam Duchess Loundale, by 
4th Duke of Niagara, 97548, running to 
Imp. Duchess of Athol by 2nd Duke of 
Oxford, (9046). This is a grand bull with 
great style and finish. He ought to make 
his mark in this herd as a sire. Mr. King 
has four good bulls for sale at present 
large enough for service. They are as 
follows: Scottish King, an Oct, 28, ‘97, 
bull, by a son of the great show bull Imp. 
Cupbearer, 91223. Dam Red Maid, by Imp. 
Cupbearer. Second dam Imp. Fox Glove, 
by Perfection, 61418. He is a red with 
little white. He has proven himself a 
good sire. Another is Wild Eyes Duke of 
Peabody II., calved June 3, "98, by Kirkle- 
vington Duke of Wooddale, 121760. Dam 
Wild Eyes of Peabody IL. by 10th Duke 
of Hillsdale, 91664, that cost Mr. King 
$1,500. Fourth dam Imp. Wild Eyes Mth, 
by lth Duke of Oxford, (21605). This is a 
cherry red, deep fleshed, well propor- 
tioned, with good masculine head and 
splendid character. This bull ought to 
head a good herd. He is bred well 
enough to suit anyone. 

Masons Kirklevington II. is another, a 
June 25, "98, calf by Kirklevington Duke 
of Wooddale, 121760. Dam Masons Duch- 
ess of Peabody 9th, by 10th Duke of Hills- 
dale, 91664, tracing to Imp. Goodness. He 
is a regular Scotch type, a well balanced 
bull. Then there is Constance Duke of 
Peabody, calved June 11, ‘98, by 
ington Duke of Wooddale, 121760. Dam 
Constance of Peabody 6th, by Geneva 
Thorndale, 1193840. Second dam Constance 
|of Peabody 3rd, by 10th Duke of Hills- 
dale, 91664, tracing to Imp. Constance. 
This is a good bull and ought to bring 


cess 


some good calves. These four bulls need 
to be seen to be appreciated. Look up 
Mr. King’s advertisement and then go 
see him. 








Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 











OPTHALMIA IN A FILLY.—I have a 
fine young filly, about four years old. 
She had a blind tooth and I had it pulled, 
but her right eye seems affected yet. 
Will someone tell me how to cure that 
eye? The left eye is all right, as far as 
I know. W. C. ASHBORN. 

The anatomy and physiology of the 
horse’s eye is identically the same as that 
of the human eye and consequently also 
affected with the same diseases. If 
Bonne Terre has an oculist have him ex- 
amine the filly’s eyes with his opthalmi- 
scope; he will then be able to diagnose 
the disease and will also know the medi- 
cine to use. In the eye of the horse the op- 
thalmiscope shows a sky blue reflex, in 
the human the reflex is a red. In the 
animal it is not necessary to use atropia 
to dilate the iris prior to using the op- 
thalmiscope. 





DEAD COLT.—I have lost an apparent- 
ly healthy yearling colt, which was in 
good flesh, and not hide bound, and was 
lively, and up to that day was never sick. 
I have been feeding him with three oth- 
ers all winter on nice, bright Kaffir corn 
fodder and heads, with field corn and 
good hay, and sheltered every night. I 
burned my pasture over clean a month 
ago, and since that time it has rained 
heavily a number of times. Could it 
have got sufficient alkali, creosote or any 
drug from nibbling short grass? It got 
weak and unsteady a few hours before it 
died and seemed in no pain. I had been 
continuing Kaffir corn in the heads or 
corn a little morning and night since I 
turned the colts out. I keep them well 
salted. They have plenty of good water 
from a pond. ROBT. LAVINGTON. 

Noble Co., Okla. Ter. 

It would be impossible to diagnose the 
nature or cause of death of colt from the 
slight description given of the treuble. 

in, the . or pasture may 
have caused it, but without a knowledge 
of the temperature externally and inter- 
nally, the state of the pulse, etc., to- 
gether with a physical examination of the 
visible mucas membrane before death— 
the cause in such eases must always re- 





Vale Herd at Seda- | 


Kirklev- ! 


HAMMOND’S ‘SLUG SHOT 


KILLS THE BUGS. 


The Bugs will come, that 
blight, 

But thanks to Slug Shot I'm all right; 
Their Legions I no longer dre 


For sure Slug Shot will lay them ‘dead. 


The striped bug does not alarm, 

Dust with Slug Shot, he does no harm; 
My Tatties was an excellent crop, 

The Market Price I got the top. 


The cabbage worm, that ugly pest, 
Of all I’ve tryed Slug Shot's the best; 
I dust all round before a rain, 

The eating worm ne'er eats again, 


My Tomato vines I dust all round, 
The big green worm falls on ground; 
No bugs upon the vines I see, 

Slug Shot kills worm and bug and flea. 


Grasshoppers on destruction bent, 

In thousands on my Melons went; 

But good Slug Shot withstood the charge, 
My Melons now are good and large. 


My Pumpkin vines no longer droops, 
With big black Beetles at the roots; 

I dust the Slug Shot all around, 

My Pumpkins weigh one hundred Pounds. 


My cucumbers they look so nice, 

Slug Shot just keeps them free from lice; 
Vines vigorous, much fruit I got, 

By application of Slug Shot. 


| When gray Bugs on my Beets do come, 
' Apply Slug Shot, the trick is done; 

It saved my crop of Beans and Pease, 
On Egg Plants too it killed the fleas. 
fruiters know, 


Let farmers, Gardeners, 


Their Plants and trees would better grow; 


A window flower grown in a Pot, 
It Pays to dust them with Slug Shot. 


GEORGE COOPER, 
Note.—Canadian is in Northern Texas, 
on the Canadian river, the home 
Poet. 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlet address, 
B. HAMMOND 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Canadian, Texas. 


means the 


of our 





A 





born, Mo. 





Shorthorn Heifers 


Rose of Sharon,Cra: 
soon, ‘Call on or ad 


POWELL BROS., LEE’s SUMMIT, Mo. 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
's fa SASH. at a bargain if taken 


this sale at 


€k6464664446446464644CEEEEEE 





20 SHORTHORN 
Sa 

ynard 

in 128¥67. 


last pure Gevichsiente the other two Cruickshank 
crosses. Five wonss. oe reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, etc.. 

W.H.LH. ‘“STEPHEAS, Bunceton. Mo. 


BULLS and HEIFERS 
the famous ly 


RE 


¥G. W. WOODS’ 


GREAT SALE OF 


Shorthorn 
Cattle — 


éntitt ee 


FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1900, 


Following A. A. Wallace’s Sale Which Takes 
Place May 17, at Kansas City, Mo. 


There will be 30 head of Shorthorns offered, 19 
cows and heifers and 11 bulls, the get of three great, 
pure-bred Cruickshank bulls, Scottish Hero 110139, 
Imported Aboyne (101460) and a Marsh Violet bull, 
bred by H. C. Duncan, and got by Chief Elector 124346. 


These cattle are not fat but in good breeding 
condition, and there will not be a better bred lot or 
of better individuality sold this year. They are-largely 
of the breeding of H. C. and Jos. Duncan, Sr., Os- 
Those wishing to buy Shorthorns will not 
have a better opportunity to get good breeding, com- 
bined with good individuality than will be offered at 


Y Kansas City, Mo. Friday, May 18. 


G. W. WOOD, WINSTON, Mo. 
3335555553555>555>>>>>>> 
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H. A. BARBER, 
WINDSOR, MO. 
SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE ! 

and’ Bates families lot of young bulls of Scotch, 


farm, four miles west Win 
line M. K. & T. 


to call at 
Windsor 
R. BR... miles south of 


and { i “yy! — 
Invite inte! pu 

sted in cattle our 
is on main 
Sedalia. 


Cruickshank re. 
—sired by Im 
Lady by 


m5 oom e Booth fe 


ro 77982, out 


males. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 


Special offering, 30 yearling bulls, 20 yearling heifers. Largest herd in the 
The great sire Godo 
mp. tofimp. Golden Thistle, 
Guampion of Ei England. This blood made Cnn ae fam 


State and 30 pure 
115675 in service, note his breeding 
26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


HARNED, "VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 

















Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Of the richest blood lines and most mom quali- 
ty, 12 to 18 months old at OS to $175. Herd bu 
Royal Eric dam by Brack Ab! t. Write for circular. 


N. G, DAUGHMER & 60N, 


Douglas, Kaox Co., Illinois 


s 
=< 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


meet best x wy in America and 
Call on or addre: N. 


. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 








H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF 


Red Polled Cattle. 


CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 





R. THOMAS, Monett, Mo.. 
» ShorthornCattle, Registered Poland-China hogs. 
P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. Eggs | 


iP 


breeder of Jacks 


D 
son. Young stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


the most fashionable families. 


y 





\ENGLIS a 


fine stock. 2 Y. orders solici 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester. oom Co., Mo. 


bg re 


RED POLLED CATTLE 
a and extra 


30 YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS 


For sale at reasonable prices. Partieemet at train. Farm 2 miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO. 20, 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure Scotch and Scotch topped cows of 














main a mystery. 
an exact measure, but in a general way. 
By carefully examining it, 


cows with their first calves. 


standing the wrong way. 
them clover hay that got very wet at 
the time we stacked it and now it is very 
dusty. F. W. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Your cows are suffering with blood 
poison, caused without doubt from the 


must in the feed. Mouldy or musty hay is 
alive, so to speak, with the germs of de- 
cay and most any animal fed on it will 
in time become emaciated and cause the 
digestive organs to become diseased and 
unable to assimilate even good wholesome 
foods. Make a change to some that is 
pure and sweet and in connection with 
the grass the cows get, give a feed of 
grain night and morning. Every day at 
noon give each cow a tablespoonful of 
powd. sulph. of iron in a quart or more 
of bran. 


CORNS IN A HORSE'S FEET.—I have 
a mare with corns in her feet. 
any known remedy 
what it is? HARRY L. BROWN. 

Callaway Co., Mo. 

Corns are due to bad fitting shoes. No 
horse has corns until after it has been 
shod for sometime. If shod with tips, the 
corns will cure themselves; shoeing as 
you do now, she will continue to have 
corns, no matter what remedies you use 
to cure them, consequently if she must 
be shod at all shoe with short tips the 
remainder of this year. 


Is there 
or treatment, if so 





TEXAS TICKS (Boophilus Bovis).—Can 
you give me some remedy for removing 
ticks from horses? I have some young 
colts and the ticks are hurting them very 
much. They are falling off in flesh, as are 
their mothers. I want a remedy that will 
not be injurious to a mare with foal. 
The ticks are small when they first ap- 
pear and then grow to be very large. 

J. L. COCHRAN. 

Creek N., Ind. Ter. 

Ticks are very hard to eradicate; they 
breed on the ground, so to speak, and 
constantly the summer through, infesting 
horses and cattle. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry used dynamo oil in vats to dip 
cattle in for a few years, but finally gave 
it up, for in many cases it was as liable 
to kill the cattle as it was to kill the ticks. 
However, you can try the following: Two 
ounces of creolin dissolved in a half-gal- 
lon of water; shake well before using and 
apply with a sponge. You should de this 
at least once a week. This fall when all 
the grasses are dried up, burn your pas- 
tures over thoroughly. In this way you 
will kill millions of ticks that hibernate 
over the winter in the grass and under 
leaves in the woods. If you and your 
neighbors would do this, next year you 


would have a less number of the ticks to 
contend with. 








A postmortem might 
have revealed the cause—possibly not in 


one could per- 
haps have found out whether any of the 


These cows 


I am feeding 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


vital organs were affected or not; this 
would have furnished a clue which 
might have assisted in throwing some National Stock Ya rds. 
light on the case. ©. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres. C, T, JONES, General Mgr. 
BLOOD POISON.—I have two young 









L. W. KERAKBE, Asst, Jen’! Magr. 








PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


bulls from 9 months to 2 years old. Also the grand Cruickshank bull, Scottish King, 


le 121760, by Airdrie Dake of Hazelbarst, 










Red Maid, a massive inter of Imp. 






and breedi 
rshall, Sa. 


considered. For 


quale 
G, ie Co., Mo. 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


are in poor condition. What corn they EE’ tye eranaton of 

eat passes through them undigested. HAT ay t- by ane v de Riskioninonon Dake at Wepaaal 
Their bowels are very loose. Their ex- pe A es ED Princess _ Also Berkshires for sale chea 
crements come in a stream like water | Priees and particulars address JUNE Bi 
of a black color. Is it the murrain? The 

cows are in a poor condition, the hair 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 

13 Scotch and Seotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. 

is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO. 





One 











tefl him fo 


MT. VERNON HEREFORD FARM, 
R. 8. MAIRS, REGER, MO., Prop. 


bargain for an early buyer, my Herd Bull, Sir Aliswel] No. 68773, a son rrector 48976. 
r no fault and will fully guarantee him in every respect, Also? coming yearling bulls’ for sale. 
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country. 
treatment vaccine for choice herds. 


quired.) Sold in packages :—N 
(about 50 heac) $6 Ov. 


“Pasteur” Black Leg Vaccine 


The original and genuine preventive vaccine rem 
endorsed in all the cattle raising states. Success 
head in the U. 8. A. during the last 4 years. Write “<4 official endorsements. 
and testimonials from the largest and most prominent stockraisers of the 

‘Single’ treatment vaccire for ordinary. stock; 


REGISTERED—"‘'BLACKLEGINE’’—trave mark. 


“Pasteur” single treatment Blackleg Vaccine read 
0. 1 (about 10 head) 
kasily applied. No experience necessary. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO.,, 48 ?ib 4380 4¢0. 


Branch Offce-—-519 Commerce Building, Kansas City. 


h. 


for use (no set of instruments re- 
50; No. 2 (about 20 head) $2.50; No. 8 
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upon 1,500,000 
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rd head 
pure by at with individual merit the standard. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! "2:2 


led by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by a eae: 
Young stock 







M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


pe nen ay Vided bag i. 


Coinsiat aie are a ca aon and 
of both sex for sale. 








CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 





them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


12 Zeonting mee ones 15 Yearling (ogee yy all reds, for onie, s out of cows of the Ki 
neess. fami 


Acombs, Rose 0: 
111304, Kirelevington, Bure of Hazelhurst ith, 123052 and Wooddale 
J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 









and_ sired 








on cattle and 
t BLACKLEG if fresh 
human family. 


simple, and easy to 
get the Kind that i always reliable, For sale by ail 
and full information, free on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 
BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont.. ‘and Montreal, Que. 


__ YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
Sete ond found reliable bef wd 


















ballet ot ann are broad] 
beefy fellows 
Geentk t Knieneee 
ran| pet 
son of i 2 
and Black Abbotin service. J.P. Visse RING. 
Box 13, Melville, Hlinois, (near St. Louis). 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, ste: 
Write to red. A few ice heifers. 
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erates ae. are Thee. 
sade ween caves Riess ilk and much ‘Aceh, 
Don't -~ t till cone ave ae Oe sn horses poor . Send 
25 cents. ed cow is not 

SHOO-FLY ure. cO.t co., 1008 Fairmount Ave. Phila. .Pa. 
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rerre Haute, Ind., holds a first-class 

tting and pacing meeting July 3, 4, 5, 6. 
purses for $1,000, $800, $500 are offered for 
ifferent classes. Entries close June 4th. 
sre owners of trotters and pacers pre- 
»aring to make entries? There is a splen- 
iid mile track here to fit horses for races 
here and elsewhere. No better track for 
training can be found in the West. There 
should be a great meeting there the first 
ays of July. W. P. Ijams is the president 
ind Chas. R. Duffin secretary, who will 
give all information. 


Now for Moberly and Columbia, Mo.! 
Missouri horsemen are turning their eyes 
ongingly to these two enterprising 
places for two great meetings to take 
place in the near future. The officers of 
poth associations are putting their tracks 
in the best order, and the stables and 
grounds in the best conditon to please 
horsemen. Those who expect to make en- 
tries can go to either place and train and 
prepare for the contests. These two asso- 
ciations have done their full part. It is 
now left for the horsemen to say whether 
they will enter and co-operate to make 
two great summer meetings. If they 
prove successful now, @ precedent will be 
established for the future which will be 
worth much to horsemen. We hope there 
will be large lists of entries. J. R. Lowell 
is secretary at Moberly, and N. D. Rob- 
nett is secretary at Columbia, who will 
give all requisite information. 





St. Joseph, Mo., has a summer race 
meeting worthy the attention and sup- 
port of horsemen. It takes place July 
3d and continues four days. Six purses 
for $300 each are offered for trotters and 
six purses for $300 each are offered for 
pacers. Running races will also take 
place daily, entries to which are made 
the night preceding the races. These 
races will take place on the beautiful 
new grounds at Lake Contrary. These 
are probably the nicest grounds in the 
state of Missouri for a race meeting. 
Everything is being put in first-class or- 
der and it is hoped that this is the be- 
ginning of a new era for prosperous trot- 
ting meetings at St. Joseph. Let every 
horseman read the program advertised in 
these columns and then make entries to 
Palmer L. Clark, assistant secretary, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


The first matinee of the Gentlemen's 
Driving Club at Forest Park took place 
on Saturday afternoon. On account of the 
strike on the electric car lines the at- 
tendance was not large. The heats were 
only for one-half mile. Results: 

Free-for-all pace: 


Speers, b. g. (Bonner-Miller)......... 211 
a Helen, blk. m. (John P. —_—, . 
tim)...c.cccoes sescdedsdcow Soedesbscoes 2 
Will ial, b. g. CW. 2 ag uk 3 3 3 


Time—1:14%, 1: 11%, 1 

Free-for-all trot 

A. W. Harper, b. g. (Clem Weick)..... 1 1 
Swain Glenn, br. g. (dw. Cornet)....2 2 


Aes. — b. m. (Colman Btock . 
Farm)..ccoccecee soccceccesee seseeseseese 
Time— 33, 1:10%. 

3:00 trot: 

Ballzora, blk. m. (W. H. Ritter)..... 131 
Norman J., b. g. (P. H. Callahan)...3 1 3 
Monnutta, b. m. (Colman Stock 
Farm)....00 cccscetsce ueosseseserccees 2 
Hero W., b. g. (W, C. Eyster). 4 
Mary C., b. f. CH. B. Schaffer) dr 





Time—1:25, 1:28, 1:24. 


For a considerable number of years the 
trotting horse business in all its depart- 
ments has been under a cloud. Every 
branch of the business has sympathized 
in the depression and none more than the 
journalistic branch. It is cheering to 
note, however, says the “Stock Farm,” 
that this depression is now rapidly disap- 
pearing. The signs of this much desired 
hange have been accumulating for sev- 
ral years. Now they have become so 

umerous and so decided that the future 

f the trotting horse (including, of course, 
the pacer) is again assured. We once 
more tread upon firm ground, and there 
is apparently no good reason why this 
ondition should not be permanent. There 
s now every indication that trotting 
breeding and development should 
be a profitable business for a consider- 
able number of years. The causes that 
ed to the terrible depression of 1893, and 
he immediately succeeding years, do not 
now exist, and cannot soon be repeated. 
The market is now much enlarged. At 
that time the foreign demand was very 
limited. Now it has swelled to mighty 
proportions. Every year brings hundreds 
of customers for our horses from foreign 
shores and every year thousands are car- 
ried to distant lands. The almost entire 
cessation of breeding during this inter- 
al has removed any danger of overpro- 
duction, and has yet left us enough of the 
ld stock with which to continue breed- 
ing operations. 


horse 


In looking over the table of brood- 
mares which have produced two or more 
2:15 performers, 
the “Horse Review,” I was struck, says 
‘ writer in the “Horse World,” with the 
sreat number of them which had pro- 


duced their 2:15 performers to the cover 


f 


Wilkes. Out of the 108 mares in the table, 


‘ have produced one or more of their 2:15 
performers to the cover of sires having 

strain of Wilkes blood. Another fea- 
‘ure of the table is that eight of the 12 
Vilkes mares in it have produced one or 
nore of their 2:15 representatives to the 

ver of Wilkes stallions, thus showing 
‘he good results attained by inbreeding in 
One of these mares 


‘he Wilkes family. 
* China Wilkes, by Adrian Wilkes. She 


Ss the dam of L. L. D., 2:08%; Oenone, 


in the last humber of 


of sires possessing the blood of George 





TES 
have named her Audrey Allerton, for my 
Horse Owners! Use youngest daughter. 


































































2:11%, and Jenny Wilkes, 2:12%, all by 
Woodford Wilkes—not by Adrian Wilkes 
as the “Review” states. Both Adrian 
Wilkes and Woodford Wilkes are sons of 
George Wilkes. Another is Grace Kaiser, 
dam of Coney, 2:07%, and McZeus, 2:13, 
both by McKinney, grandson of George 
Wilkes. Kaiser, her sire, is a son of 
George Wilkes. lone Wilkes, by Red 
Wilkes, son of George Wilkes, produced 
Sally Toler, 2:06%, and Bert Oliver, 2:08%, 
by Ashland Wilkes, a son of Red Wilkes. 
Cathedral, by George Wilkes, produced 
Pilgrim, 2:10%, and Pastoral, 2:13\%, to 
Onward, son of George Wiikes. Willie 
Wilkes, by George Wilkes, produced Ra- 
chel, 2:08%, to Baron Wilkes, son of 
George Wilkes. Carrie Wilkes, also a 
daughter of George Wilkes, produced Bay 
Baron, 2:12%, by Baron Wilkes, and Ef- 
fie Davis, by Red Wilkes, son of George 
Wilkes, produced Lord Sumrall, 2:13%, 


by Don Pizarro, grandson of George 
Wilkes, and Gowan, 2:134%, to Gambetta 
Wilkes, son of George Wilkes. Only a 


few sires are represented by more than 
one daughter in this list and it is there- 
fore plain to see that those with more 
than one daughter in it are entitled to 
more than ordinary honor. Those having 
this distinction are: Nutwood, 2:18%) 
with four daughters; Mambrino Patchen, 
with three; Red Wilkes, with three; Blue 
Bull, with three; George Wilkes, 2:22, 
with three; Mambrino King, with two; 
Harold, with two; Arthurton, with two; 
Mambrino Abdallah, with two; Mambrino 
Startle, with two. The full significance 
of a table of mares which have produced 
two or more 2:15 performers is more ap- 
parent when we remember that it was 
only a few years ago that a mare's great- 
ness as a producer was measured by the 
number of her produce in the 2:30 list. 





MAMBRINO, JR.'S, GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: This is the 
third Sunday after Easter and raining to 
beat the band. It is a much needed rain 
in these parts. It has been dry for near 
three weeks. Vegetation was not particu- 
larly suffering for water, but the roads 
were getting hard as macadam and as 
rough as cobble stones. Everything will 
benefit by the beneficent precipitation 
and nature has already put on an ani- 
mated face of bright hues fn response. 

I took another trip to Kahoka last Fri- 
day. The “ozone” was not so “intoxi- 
cating” this time, it didn’t dare to be; I 
had my wife along. Am writing this be- 
tween looks down the road for my “Sun- 
day Morning Times-Herald” from Chi- 
cago. We are barred from St. Louis 
dailies from the fact that we can’t get 
‘em till “next day,” while the Chicago 
papers reach our station at 9 o'clock the 
morning of publication. While in Kaho- 
ka last Friday afternoon, I made a trip 
out Germania avenue, to the city resi- 
dence and stables of our mutual friend, 
George W. Miller, one of the pioneer and 
most liberal and advanced breeders of 
the trotting and pacing horse in North- 
east Missouri. I did not have the pleas- 
ure of greeting friend George, as he was 
gown to his farm. He is a busy man, 
farming, breeding standard trotters, 
runs a large and eleganty appointed bar- 
ber shop and puts in his idle time collect- 
ing rents from various properties he owns 
in the city. 

The last and the least shall come first 
in individual mention of his horse stock. 
Kate M., the dam of Kahoka Boy, 11527, 
had just dropped early that morning— 
May 4th—a stoutly-made colt foal by 
Baron Dillon, 2:12. The little fellow is a 
beautiful (?) “‘mouse” color and has got 
‘em all ‘“guessin’’’ what color he will 
eventually be. My prediction is burnt 
chestnut. I have had two colts foaled 
that particular mouse color, and they 
both came out burnt chestnut. They do 
say George Miller is the best pleased 
man in seven states. He ‘“‘wanted"’ a 
colt to replace the “Boy” later on, and 
thinks he has just the combination to 
fill the bill. I did not learn whether he 
designed breeding Kate M. this season or 
would let her rest a year. 

Kahoka Boy, 11527, is rugged and lusty. 
He is a handsomely turned bay horse, 
smooth as a pippin and “good” at all 
points. Has one of the best “heads’’ on 
earth and is reliable everywhere. He 
makes half of the team hauling lime, 
sand, stone, wood, lumber, fence posts, 
manure, or what not. He is no Sunday 
or dress parade horse, but a good, all 
round, every-day, useful horse. If he had 
even had “half a show’ his mark would 
have been 2:10 or better, and that’s “no 
dream,” but it’s scarcely worth while 
to write ‘“‘what might have been.” 

Mr. Miller has some fourteen or fifteen 
head of horses. Among them I noticed 


Loumont, b. m., by Egmont; King Bul- 
lard, 4, b. g., 15% hands, by Greenbush 
King. This fellow is large, rangy, up- 


headed, of fine style and carriage and a 
sure trotter, unless all signs fail. An 
attractive br. m., Kahoka Girl, 5, 15% 
high, by Kahoka Boy, out of Kahoka 
Belle. This mare is sister to Dr. Buck- 
ner, 2:29%. The other stock was down at 
the farm, and I did not have time to go 
and look it over. Mr. Miller has had too 
many irons in the fire to enable him to 
reap the success he deserves as a breed- 
er. He has always done his own training, 
assisted in later years by his sons and he 
has been too much hampered by outside 
issues to give his horses the opportuni- 
ties they so richly deserved. The boys 
are jogging some of the youngsters that 
will be heard from later on. 

The old Patchen mare got down to busi- 
ness sometime during the night of April 
28th, for on Sunday morning, the 2th, 
just one week ago, I was rejoiced to note 
a large chestnut filly cavorting around 
her. The little miss measured three feet 
six inches at the withers, has two white 
socks behind, white pasterns in front, all 
four feet white and a narrow blaze in 
face. Is a beautifully gaited trotter and 
looks to be the making of a 15% or 16- 
hand mare. Brother Clement rather 
dampened my expectations when re- 
sponding to my request for his opinion as 
to the result of mating with Gale Aller- 
ton, 28017, when he intimated that the 
Daniel Lambert cross in his pedigree 
would diminish the size of his produce. I 


MAMBRINO, JR. 
Peaksville, Mo., May 6th, 1900. 


PES Sa SOR 
MAKING MONEY. 
Cypress, Mo., March 30, 1900. 
H. H. Hamer, Vermont, IIl.: 
Dear Sir—I will have to have more of 
your 2 Cure for Fistula, Poll Evil, 
oe more money euring ani- 
aa? nat by selling it. I bought a 
horse last spring for $10.00, which had 
Fistula and Bone Spavin. I cured him 


with Hamer’s Sure Cure and sold him in 
the fall for $85.00. Yours respectfully, 








L. E. CLEMENT ROASTS ICONO- 
CLAST. 
There are some things that are strange, 
and among the strangest are some of the 
happenings that have come to me of late. 
Iconoclast, at the close of a personal let- 
ter dated March lith, closes in this way: 
“You will notice in the last issue I give 
you a little friendly shot, an occasicnal 
controversy being the ‘life of trade.’ 
In the issue of May 10th, 1900, I find the 
following: ““I confess that it is a little 
difficult to carry on much of an argument 
with my friend of Blue Bull fame. There 
is no common ground on which we can 
stand. A gentleman who regards Jim 
Wilson as a greater sire and progenitor 
than Hambletonian, and who believes that 
Woodford Mambrino will soon take the 
lead of George Wilkes, has views so dif- 
ferent from those of the majority of horse- 
men that anything like an argument is 
impossible. There are in my judgment 
quite a number of sons of George Wilkes 
that are now in advance of Woodford 
Mambrino, and are growing on him to- 
day and always will be growing on him, 
notwithstanding the advantage that 
Woodford Mambrino has in point of age. 
“After reading the 2:15 list of the daugh- 
ters of Mambrino Patchen and that of the 
daughters of Blue Bull, most horsemen 
of the Blue Bull persuasion would have 
refrained from making themselves ridicu- 
lous by espousing the weaker side. But 
no sense of the ridiculous daunts the Biue 
Bull champion. What he lacks in speed 
he makes up in imagination. Facts are of 
small importance to him. They don't at- 
fect him at all, and the more absurd a 
contention may be with the more delight 
he clings to it. It would have seemed to 
many people that had it been Mr. Clem- 
ent’s desire to pin his faith to a great 
pacing sire he would have selected Brown 
Hal, who is the foremost that the world 
has ever seen. But the Knight of the 
Blue Bull pays no attention to considera- 
tions that affect other men. He has fixed 
his ideal standard and one couldn't pile 
up facts enough to induce him to vary one 
hair’s breadth. With him the 2:25 pacer 
still remains just as good as the 2:10 trot- 
ter. ICONOCLAST.’ 


I do not ask Iconoclast to accept my 
deductions as facts, but I do ask him to 
be honest enough to take the facts, as 
shown by the records, and when he is 
clearly without any weapon of defense, on 
a given issue, as when he asked me to 
show an animal out of a Blue Bull mare 
the equal of Brightlight, 2:08%4%, by Dark- 
night, son of Alcyone, by George Wilkes, 
and out of Maid of the Mist by Mambrino 
Patchen 58, second dam Pearl by Drift- 
wood 2186, son of American Clay, the lat- 
ter of whose daughters have produced 
over 40 standard performers, and I named 
Ellen M. by Blue Boy, son of Blue Bull, 
dam Punch by Blue Bull, and her won- 
derful son, Hal B., 2:04%, with 82 win- 
ning heats in 2:25 or better. I was not 
surprised that he was like the little boy 
that had “nothing to say.” If he had 
made any attempt to defend himself, I 
would have shown by the recorded facts 
in the Year Books that Brightlight had 
27 heats in 2:25 or better, 24 of which were 
made before she made her present record 
of 2:08%, that she had started in 18 races 
since that event, and had not won a heat 
in 17 of them. I would further show that 
Fanny Dillard, a sister to Hal B., 2:04%, 
also had a record of 2:08% and 33 winning 
heats in 2:25 or better, three of them bet- 
ter than 2:10, that were made after she 
had scored her record of 2:08%, and one of 
them a second heat in 2:08%. The eom- 
bined brood mare blood of Mambrino 
Patchen and American Clay in this cave 
did not anywhere equal the blood vf the 
plebian pacer. 

I am not surprised at his not trying to 
find the equal of Schaible Girl, by Bobby, 
non-standard son of Blue Bull, dam by 
Whiteline 2144, son of the Strong Horse, a 
large gray pacer, blood unknown, dam a 
brown pacing mare, blood unknown, As 
I stated at the time, she is an only, in 
several respects. I know of no other en- 
try of a horse eligible to the 2:13 class, 
where another without a record is en- 
tered to fill the entry, if for any reason it 
is not desired to start the original entry. 
Such is the entry of Fleetwood, 2:13%, and 
his sister with no record. The colts of 
Schaible Girl are all by Elyria, are all 
trotters, and two of them entered the 
standard list as two-year-olds, and two as 
three-year-olds. It would have been easy 
to have recognized her as a freak that 
was unapproached and unapproachabdle, 
but to ignore what she has done entirely 
indicates that Iconoclast is not hunting 
the records for facts that do not tend to 
strengthen his deductions. If I would ad- 
mit that Hambletonian, with his 40 per- 
formers out of the best mares of his uay, 
with a fast three-year-old trial in the 
home of the first trotters, and the first 
trotting progenitor. With Dexter, 2:17%, 
in a trial against time, his fastest and 
best performer, as against Blue Bull and 
60 standard performers, and Zoe B., 2:17%, 
in the fifth heat of a winning race as his 
fastest trotter, and Georgetown, 2:16%, his 
fastest performer only nine years in the 
stud at more than the ordinary $5 stud fee 
of an ordinary teaser for a jack, as 
against the 1,320 living foals of Hamble- 
tonian, leading all sires of dams at the 
present time. If, as I have shown, I was 
ready to admit as a fact what the records 
plainly do not show, and as an added fact 
that George Wilkes was the most perfect 
and least objectionable sire of all the 150 
sons of Hambletonian, and that Woodford 
Mambrino at Woodburn, in the shadow of 
Belmont, only a year younger, bred from 
Abdallah 15 the greatest (this is my opin- 
ion) of all the sons of Hambletonian, at 
Woodburn, the other sired by Mr. Clay's 
horse, brought by him from New York 
to overshadow and more than rival Pilot, 
Jr., the first great sire at Woodburn, was 
better placed than George Wilkes, with 


Tuttle’s Elixir : 











astandard and tested remedy for all 
mes ailments to which flesh is 
heir. Colic, Distemper, zootic, 
Pink Eye, Pneumon a, Fou » etc., 
y readily to its treatment. A 
for Thrush: Curbs, nts, 


Cure 
etc., promptly killed and cured. It 
does not change the hair or leave a scar. 

















DR. S. As TUTTLE, Sole Proprietor, 
82 Beverly Street, Mae. 


Beware of a)! so-called Elixirs, nome genuine but Tuttles. 





Horse Ailments 








HOWARD BARLOW. 
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No. 1.—2:45 Trot. 
No. 2.—2:27 Pace 
No. 4.—2:17 Trot. 
No. 5.—Three-Year-Old Trot 
No. 6.—2:15 Pace 
No. 7—2:20 Trot. 
No. 9—Three-Year-Old Pace 
No. 10—2:20 Pace 
No. 11—-23:36 Trot.............. 
No. 12—2:35 Pace 
No. 13—2:25 Tro 
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Moberly + Columbia, 


Moberly, July 24th to ae (INCLUSIVE.) 
Columbia, July 3ist to August 3d, «nciusive. 
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J. R. LOWELL, Secretary, Moberly, Mo. 
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CONDITIONS. 


y program wil be so arranged that horses can start twice during the week 


od pA will govern distance flag. Record made on day entries clove, no bar 


$1,000 STAKES. 


wid Nomination in these stakes close p et Ist, at which time 2 
D uly Ist horse must be named, and balance of entry fee $15 be paid. owners and horses are on 
pace 


GUARANTEE 8500 
nator fallto make payments. 


r cent or $20 must accom pany a. ane 


Should either of these stakes fail to fill, we wil 


purses for them, thus assuring you a race. Nominations will be dropped when nomi- 





All other stakes clo: 


se June ist at which time 2 
Sor sit be paid ovemine tote he 2 per cent or $10 must accompany entry 


and 3 per cent 


This association will endeavor to provide pottanle purse for any $500 stake not filling 


nning at Moberly, Mo., July 


2 be ive per cent deducted from winners in all race: 
5 


2%, you can have ten st < 
Holden, ‘Riek Hill Harrisonville and Springfield, Mo straight weeks <f racing, Moberiy, Columbia 


NewKirk, Okla 


thence to Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Perry and 


N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 








his record of 2:22, brought to Kentucky 
because of the success of other sons of 
Hambletonian, and boomed as one of, if 
not the fastest son of Hambietonian, it | 
Was ready to accept all these as facts, 
Iconoclast would turn to the records and 
show the nearly seven hundred descena 
ents in the 2:15 list of George Wilkes that 
he was only one behind Blue Bull, as a 
sire of dams, that he was foaled two yeara 
later than Blue Bull, and that Nutwood 
was only one behind George Wilkes, and 
would in all probability be the leading 
sire of dams at the close of 1900. 1 should 
be thrown out of court with no case. 

But the facts as I read them and have 
shown above, are so strong that he con- 
fesses that it is a little difficult to carry 
on much of an argument. | was decided- 
ly of the opinion when he started out that 
he would find it so. That Woodford Mam- 
brino was not appreciated was shown by 
his sale to Mr. Pate, who campaigned him 
harder than a stallion ever was cam- 
paigned up to that time. His speed at 
Weodburn was an unknown quantity. He 
made his record in 1878, and died in 1879. 
It is in the male line of his descendants 
that we look for the family to take its 
place ahead of most of the sons of Ham- 
bletonian. I see that I am not alone in 
my deductions from what | see on the 
chess board of passing events. Even the 
millionaire breeder, Pap Hamlin, says the 
family of George Wilkes has reached the 
summit of its existence, and the future 
progress will be backward. More than a 
year ago I said that within five 
Nutwood would take his place as the 
greatest sire of dams, living or dead, and 
again that the sires among his sons would 
soon lead the 150 of Hambletonian, giving 
him a clean scoop as the greatest sire of 
speed and the greatest progenitor to date 
in the Hambletonian family 

Rightly placed Diabolo, the eleven-year- 
old sire, has all the requisites to make a 
sire that should take the place that will 
soon be occupied by Nutwood for the first 
time in horse history. iconoclast knows 
that the power to produce speed is cumu- 
lative, that the great daugnters of Nut- 
wood are out of great, if not so great 
daughters cf other sires, and that the one 
exception to this rule’ was the old In- 
diana pacer unheralded by Ancestry, un- 
traced in breeding, he required no help to 
Place himself easily in advance of any 
horse of or previous to his time 

Now a few words for Jim Wilson and | 
leave the RURAL WORLD readers to 
sum up the evidence. Jim Wilson, if liv- 
ing, would be 27 years of age. The New 
Year Book gives him ten trotters and 12 
pacers; his fastest trotter, Belle Wilson 
2:20; Boone Wilson, 2:20%; his fastest en- 
tire son as a trotter, 


years 


holding, the last I 
knew, the yearling and two-year-old state 
record for Indiana as a trotter, and a pac- 
ing record of 2:13. The seven-year-old 
pacing stallion Wiltranby has a race rec- 


ord of 2:06%, the same age that Boone 
Wilson made his best trotting record 
Dexter's best time, a trial against old 


father time, was made when he was nine 
years of age. Hambletonian, at 30 years 
of age, had 32 2:30 trotters. Nine of Jim 
Wilson's pacers have records better than 
2:20. Jim Wilson could walk six miles an 
hour, and could trot, pace or single-foot 
close to 2:30, and but for an accident to 
the ankle joint on the track would have 
taken a trotting record of 2:25 or better, 
having trialed better than that. Jim Wil 
son has been neglected on account of his 
color. King Wilson, out of a pacing mare 
by the pacer, Daniel Boone, at fourteen 
years of age has two trotters that are 
neither of them eligible to a 2:22 
The records as they stand now indicate 
that Jim Wilson and his sire were both 
greater progenitors of speed than Ham- 
bletonian, and until the facts are changed 
by the records, I must continue to so con- 
sider him, and I think the unprejudiced 
reader will agree with me. 


class 


THE SADDLE HORSE 


In the old days when roads 


were mere bridle paths 


country 
the saddle horse 
was a necessity. He was an easy 
ping and strong-backed animal, 
he was frequently asked to pack weight, 
says “Turf, Field and Farm.” The boy 
Was sent to the grist mill with one or 
two bags or corn on the animal's back, 
front and rear, and he returned home 
with two bags of meal. The young farm- 
er, in paying a neighborly visit, or in go- 
ing to church, took his sweetheart or his 
wife with him, she riding on a blanket 
behind. All journeys to the village store 
and post office were made in the saddle, 
and from ten to thirty horses were fre- 
quently seen tied to posts in front of the 
tavern or place of barter. Journeys from 
one hundred to one thousand miles were 
made on horseback and the traveler 
carried his wardrobe with him. Hunting 
the fox was one of the rugged sports of 
the time and the horse that was in at 
the death had to be strong lunged and 
eure footed. Horses were specially bred 
for the service, and the best saddlers of 
the present day trace to the families es- 
tablished by primitive environment. The 
people of the country do not use the sad- 
dle as much as formerly, a top wagon or 
buggy being substituted for it, but the 
leisure class have taken up the saddle 
horse with great enthusiasm, and eques- 
trians were never so thick in our parks as 
now. The science of equation is prose- 
cuted with industry and health fs thereby 
promoted. If you want to keep the liver 
active, mount your horse and try 
strong gallop or a stiff trot. The easy- 
gaited horses of primitive times—we 


step- 
because 








mean those reared and trained to rack 


and pace—are not in eager demand, but 
the modern saddle horse must be so 
framed as to adapt himself to weight, and 
must be light on his feet. Every experi- 
enced rider knows the difference betwee n 
a stiff-legged horse at the trot or the gal- 
lop and the one whose motion is elastic 


ST. CHARLES, MO., FAIR 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
of the Board of 
Charles County 


At a meeting 
Directors of the St. 
Driving Park and Fair 
Association it was decided to hold the 
next annual fair on the 30th and 3ist days 
of August and the Ist day of September 
next. Please announce in your widely- 
circulated paper, and oblige, ; 
W. F. ACHELPOHL. 
St. Charles, Mo. 
oecnesecieenenmsinta 

One year ago George Wilkes had 769 
descendants in the 2:15 list. During 1899 
there was a gain of 189, or almost 25 per 
cent, making %8 in all. His number of 
grandsons credited with 2:15 
is now no less than 191, showing what 
progress the family is making in the 
younger generation. 


performers 





WHAT A STANDARD AUTHORITY 
SAYS OF KENDALL’S SPAV- 
IN CURE, 


The offer that the 
Record’ makes of free 
reliable report on any 


“Southern Trade 
investigation to 
subject that its 
readers may have occasion to write about 
has lately brought from horse 
dealers, livery men and other owners of 
horses, asking our candid opinion as to 
who manufactures the best lini- 
ment. 


letters 


horse 


In order that we might be able to give a 
satisfactory report, and one that might 
be relied uporft by those interested, we de- 
cided to make a thorough inve *stigation 
of the leading horse liniments and answer 
editorially. 

It was the realization of the importance 
of our decision that induced us to take 
more than customary care in thoroughly 
looking up the matter, and therefore se- 
cured the services of thoroughly reliable 
experts in this line, who enjoy estab- 
lished reputations for probity and knowl- 


edge of the requirements of the article 
under consideration, 
After a careful and exhaustive investi- 


gation of all the leading horse liniments, 
the result of our investigation was unani- 
mously in favor of Kendall's Spavin Cure, 
made by the B. J. Kendall Company, of 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 

This cure is undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful remedy ever discovered, as it is 
certain in its effects and does not blister. 
It cures Splints, Spavins, Cuts, Galls, 
Sprains, ete. The Dr. B. J. Kendall Com- 
pany can show hundreds of testimonials 
from leading horse owners, stating that 
after trying all other remedies the only 
reliable and best was Kendall's Spavin 
Cure. 

Those who have made inquiries on this 
subject may esteem this our reply, and we 
would suggest that an inquiry directed to 
the above-named firm would doubtless 
elicit information out of place in these 
columns. 

Dr. Ke 
upon ‘““T 
Diseases, 
request, 

This remedy is for sale by all druggists, 
or can be had direct fro mthe manufac- 
turer 

We wish to state that this unsolicited 
recommendation is made strictly on the 
merits of Dr. Kendall's Spavin Cure, and 
in strict accordance with the policy of 
this magazine, that never, during the 
many years of its existence, has made a 
rewarded or unreliable indorsement, its 
indorsement being only extended to ar- 
ticles of rare merit, without remunera- 
tion, gifts. or favor. 

SOUTHERN TRADE. Be CORD, 

Cincinnati, O., Dee. 18th, 










lall also is the author of a book 
atise on the Horse and His 
which will be forwarded upon 





IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 





Of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan, there are hundreds of 
the most charming summer resorts await- 
ing the arrival of thousands of tourists 
from the South and East. 

Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Wauke- 
sha, Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at 
Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while,a 
little further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, 
Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka and 
Marquette on Lake Superior. 

For pamphlet of “Summer Homes for 
1900," or for copy of our handsomely il- 
lustrated summer book, entitled “In the 
Lake Country,’ apply to nearest ticket 
agent or address with four cents in post- 
age, Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 
Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Bristol, N. H., June 21, 1885. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.—Having used 
your Elixir in the different diseases in 
horses, I consider it the best horse medi- 
cine in the market. I have never failed 
of obtaining good results in every case 
where I have used it. Every man owning 


a horse should have a bottle of it in his 
stable. Yours very truly, 
G. G, BROWN. 





Without the KNIFE 


You can remove 


Soft Bunches like 
Goitre, Tumors, Gangloin, 
Bursal Enlargements, ate, 


WITH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


Pleasant to use. Highly P sstemed. 
$1.00 per bottle by mail. Describe your 
case fully. Address 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, . MASS 











1 ) 
300 00 
i 300 00 
5 300 00 
4 300 00 
. 300 00 


from money winners. 
money. 


Of the party making the envry 
American sg peosiation Se to 
RU ING RACE 
for age in 18 pounds. 
close Monday, June 18th 


ers of horses on the ground. 
Free stalls. 


at beautiful Lake Contrary. 


and shipping facilities on the grounds 


the opening meeting the aim being to attract onl 
grounds to the home people, and to advertise the * 


CONDITIONS— Entries ¢ lose Monday, June 18th. 
Money divided 50, 25, Is and 10 per cent 
Harness races, mile heats; best three in five 
torily to be declared off. but entries therein can be transferred to 
— of ones Laguna in the Official entry list, 


£0 6 n barr 
ST. JOSEPH DERBY. J JULY 4th, PURSE $590.00. 
Five per cent. to enter. 5 per cent, 
ntries rejected unless accompanied by entrance fee. 
night closing running races for purses of from $50 to $100 will be given each day 
Professional starter. 


St. = Mo., Race Meeting, July3,4 ,576,1900 


All purses paid in cash from the stand as 800n as th 
@ judges announce p. Ps decision 
P ROGRAM. 








7. 2:25 Paging Purse #00 00 
8. 2 21 Pacing Purse 300-00 
9% 2:16 Pacing P 300.00 
10, 2:12 Pacing F 300 00 
11, 2:08 Pacing Purse............... ... 300 00 
12. Free-For-All 300 00 


Entrance 5 per cent and 5 per cent, additional 
No horse to receive more than Grst 
Distance 100 yards. Races not filling satisfac- 

any other eligible class at the option 
Except as specified 


Distance 1 mile, weight 
additional from money winners. Entries 
Three or more over- 
Distance to suit own- 
Competent judges and timers. Official pools 
PALMER L. CLARK. Ass't Sec y 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Summer Race Meeting wil) be given July 44, 4th. 5th ané 6th on the new grounds 
iped to all parts of the re: Winy a ea aren oely of ete = 

sort. an abundance of fresh grass, amp!) t 1 le 

7 in racing condition at all times, new stalls, quant weanee hotel t scar ieee eee Ge 


ater from the city water works 


boarding houses, electric lights 


A double track electric car service from the busine 
: pots into the park without change from 6 in the morning until 11:30 Pp. m., and aanenniees 
anxious to please, 4 popular training and racing plant is bound téfollow. Small purses are offered for 


a management 
horsemen of this section. to patromnee the new 





ld Fi d Fair.” 8 3d t 

& more extended program and |iberal premium list will be offered. ree focemee 
will have a chance toearn « little money while testing their horses for the 
campaign without the danger of meeting large fields in fast time and hard split heat races 


Under the circumstances horsemen 
richer events later in the 
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Entries to all Classes Close Monday, June 4. 
W. P. IJAMS, Pres, 


Terre Haute Trotting Asso’n. 


The Following Classes to be Decided at 


JULY MEETING, JULY 3, 4, 5 AND 6. 


CONDI Tons— All the above are 
regalar class races. Entries close 
MONDAY, JUNE 4. Entrance fee five 
per cent. with five per cent addition- 
al from winners. Customary division 
of money, viz. 50, 25, 15 and 10 per 
cent. Five to enter and three to start. 

For all Particulars, Entry Blanks, 

etc., address 


CHAS. R. DUFFIN, Sec’y, Terre Haute, Ind. 





of Sedalia, Pettis County, Mo., 


LEASE REMEMBER, 


LIMESTONE VALLEY PARM, 2 miles 
north of Smithton, and seven miles east 


isthe home ofsome of the best stallions and Jacks 
in Mo. Write for breeding folder of 1900. L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Me. 





and Palmyra Boy 2:07 1-2, pacing ut 4 
2:18 8-4 at4 rons? i 24 dum Delores by General 
4th dam Tida by Ethan Allen 2 


fifth dams are of the choivest breeding. 


sure a living foal, 


CHRIST GRATTAN 28827, 


Brother to Solon Brandt 2:13 3-4. 


Sired by Grattan 2:13, sire of Grattan Boy 2:08, Solon Br indt 2:18 4-4 at 4 four years old, 
ears old, 


ist dam Zilcadia, Same of Solon Brandt 
Knox 140; $d dam A by Jey Gould 2:20; 


1251-2; Sth dam, dam of dablondia 2 2 ae 1 2, by Abdatlah 1, 
CHRIST GRATTAN is bay, 16 hands high, weighs 1200 lbs., can show more speed and a 
better way of going than any of the Grattan family, Owing to an 
ecident when a colt has never been raced yet, but has wonderful speed. 
suewe him to be one of the best bred stallions in the land, having been sired by the best 


son of the Great Wilkes Boy 2:24, and out of Zileadia, that carries more 
Morgan blood than can be found in any other mare, and her second, 


His breeding 


of the good old 
third, fourth and 


Christ Grattan wiil make the season of 1900 at Montgomery City, Mo., at $25.00 to in 
Address, 


Ss. S. BRANDT, Montgomery City, Mo. 





5b descendents with reco: 


Vermont Black Hawk 5. 


MEDLEY 1614 Sired by Princeps. by the records the most successful son of Woodford Mam- 
9 bdrino 2:2144; dam Hilda by George Wilkes, sire of 83 standard 

js of 2:15 or better: 2d dam Db; 

the blood of Woodford Mambrino with the blood of three of the best sons of Hambletonian = 


DACOSTA 16123 Sired by Almont Wilkes 2131, son of Almont, dam Napintha by C. M. y 22; 
9 24 dam Lucy Belmont by Bej mont 64; 3d dam Lucy by Ericsson 130; ay ro by 
Stock of all kinds for sale. For terms and prices, address 


J. W. DUNN, Manager J. F. ROBINSON’S MEADOW FARM, Windsor, Mo. 


formers, and 
y Sentinel 2:20'4, brother to Volunteer, uniting 
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ugey. Price $98.90 
with leatber quarter top. 
Our complete il) 
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VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


WALKER, MO. 


Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 


SSLVES, peg sr 2:16%4, a prize winner 
Egolyte 


& race of stud, with 
20215 by x might Onward; Ist dam a per- 
former and produce’ dam in the great 
mare list; as 24 stallion on the farm. The bes 
bred 38-year-old Wilkes stallion in the country for 
sale or use in ps stud if not sold. Larender Dorrit, 
red by Col. . Harris, Linwood, Kas , at head 
of cattle herd. Gone stock, both horses and cattle 
for sale. Write for extended pedigree and catalog 
and state what 7% want. 
E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 


FOR SALE! 


PROF. NELSON 80991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 5872, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, were 
started a number of times last year and never ve 
hind the money, No marks. Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, al) in fine 
shape. Mares im foal. Catalogs ready in a few 
days, giving full particulars, Address. 
H, C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 








A BOOK FULL OF THRESHER FACTS. 





The ninth annual thresher catalog of 
the Belle City Manufacturing Co., of Ra- 
cine Junction, Wis., is much increased in 
size and interest over the catalogs of pre- 
vious years, and indicates how the busi- 
ness of this well known company has 
grown. Since their advent in the thresh- 
ing macbine business they have brought 
the Columbia’ Thresher into the front 
rank, meeting the demand for a small 
thresher, skillfully built of the best mate- 
rials which will thresh any grain clean- 
ly without requiring much labor or power. 
It is especially adapted to the needs of the 
farmer who wants to own his own thresh- 
er and be independent of the professional 
threshermen. The book is well printed 
and illustrated. It describes also the 
|horse powers manufactured by this com- 
|pany. A copy will be sent free on request 
to the company. 





HANDY HAME FASTENER 


SRF 


and most convenient fastener ever made. Se 
at ee bt. gag UICK For 8, agit Omer 
ER CO,, QUI 





HEH. M 








Vv! 

Can we really doit! Wesay yrs. (am AA no without cost te 
you! oe | awe We will ship you saddle, of vebicie, 
‘cont ced let you leek it over st your 
"t find wteg Ln hy biggest 
Se cub coc ecbadvehaeas opens peevenien, 
le give wit! at; ee, 
Eien einer eet ace 

ine 
surries, « wagons and carts, Paveees fly nets and 
saddion rwr re aan It's free, 
N. Jeffersoh St. U-70, Chicago, Ii 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


\ (26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


lst dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:18, 
the dam of Red Chute 2 24, of Fuyette Rus- 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2 oi 

dam Odd Stocking, 2: Happy 
, the dam of Happy Based 
ey ace 2:29, ete. 
34 dam, County House Mare by American 
ols 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
us e ae dam of DeBarry 2:19, 

78 is a fine looking bay stallion 
atone ae ig 8 been worked but little but 
has a record ‘of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. arty by him, as a two-year- 
oi sb’cnt a trial in 2:20. 

CHUTES will stand at the Elmwood 

inchester Pike, five miles 

= army Loxington. Ky. Terms, $2 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


FISTULA, 
POLL’ EVIL 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD 
SPRINGTIME 


The woodland teeming with life and 


bloom 
Whispering 


is 


winds woo wild flowers 
t 
> is working away in her loom 
Carpet of emerald under her feet 
“We must Nature 
cries— 
“Come to 
bee! 
A rushing of sound, 
Winged things are 
tree, 


have music Dame 


your places song-bird and 
a sudden surprise 


calling from every 


“One, two, tones to- 
gether! 
The forest 
sound, 
Who can tell which 
er? 
“Silence! 
profound 


sing! Keep your 


with music doth now re- 


“birds of a feath- 


ire 


and stillness reigns quite 


The baton is wielded deftly and well, 
Music all hearts is filling, and thrilling; 
Everything hidden in forest or dell, 
To do his best is anxiously willing. 


Only the critic of music complains— 
“Why do not all the birds sing the same 
lay? 
**Because’’—Mother 
plains 
“Each has his own song, 
that way. 


Nature kindly ex- 


he is taught 


MAY MYRTLE 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
SOME NEWS FROM ABSENT 
FRIENDS 

At last we have heard from Idyll! After 
innumerable and almost unsurmountable 
troubles, difficulties which beset her way, 
our friend has at last reached the Mecca 
for which she so longed, her new home, 
far, far away, in the wilds of the Ozark 
Mountains! Alas, now, for the delightful 
chats we were to have, when I moved in- 
to visiting distance of Idyll! How we 
used to regret the long distance which 
separated us, when we were ‘feign to in 
terchange our thoughts through the me- 
dium of a voluminous correspondence! 
How I hugged myself, when moving to 
St. Louis County, with the thought that 
I could “run over to Idyll’ with all my 
joys and sorrows, and share them with 
her! And now, after the interchange of 
a few short calls, behold, Idyll very heart- 
lessly proceeds to 


‘*Fold up her tent like the Arab 
And silently steal away! 


I trust no one will imagine that it was 
my proximity which drove 
though it has a suspicious look, I must 
own! But how any one could be beguiled 
away from such an Eden as Idyll’s de- 
lightful little home in St. Louis, even for 
the pleasures of rural life, I confess I do 
not see! 

Garnet has expressed my views to per- 
fection on the curfew law. In a large 

city, such as ours, this law would be a 
great safeguard to young people of both 
sexes. And, oh! what a load of worry it 
would take from the minds of hundreds of 
poor mothers! 
elally, the streets of St. Louis are filled 
with children of all ages, romping, scuf- 
fling, quarreling and making night hid- 
eous with their noise, even till the ‘‘wee 
small hours."”’ How can parents expect to 
bring up their children in the way they 
should go, how train them to be upright 
and worthy citizens of our glorious coun- 
try, while allowing such untrameled li- 
eense at the hours when they should be 
under the shelter of their own roofs and 
wrapped in the protecting arms of that 
gentle power which ‘knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care,’ and renovates the over- 
tired limbs and brains of weary mortals— 
blessed sleep? 

How many criminals are there 
might have been happy and respected citi- 
zens of our community if they had re- 
ceived proper training, “physically, intel- 
lectually, morally, socially and spiritual- 
ly,”” as Garnet says, instead of being al- 
lowed to run wild, exposed to all the 
snares and temptations of late hours and 
improper associates? And yet, our Mayor 
vetoed the curfew law when it had been 
passed by the Legislature! Men and 
women, priest and layman, are rampant- 
ly demanding the closing of winerooms 
and decrying them as a snare and a pit- 
fall to the young. Yet they take no meas- 
ures to nip the evil in the bud, as it 
should be, before it has grown and blos- 
somed, and scattered its evil seed and 
formed thousands of ramifications, which 
ean never be wholly eradicated! 

If children are allowed to roam the 
streets at night, untrammeled and unre- 
stricted, the evil which lies dormant in 
all natures will grow and strengthen ua- 
til it beyond all control. And when 
this happens, God have mercy on their 
souls! 

The streets of every large city are a 
hotbed for the growth of crime, particu- 
larly at night; and the curfew law would 
be a check, if not a radical cure, for this 
erying evil. Yet our Mayor vetoed the 
bill on the grounds that it would ‘‘inter- 
fere with the rights of citizens!’’ Heaven 
forbid such rights! 

Fred O. Sibley, I read your articles with 
much interest. If you wil let me offer a 
bit of advice, however, I will say that I 
believe soda (common baking, or bi-car- 
bonate of soda), is better for burns than 
baking powder. The latter, even when 
pure, contains an acid which would most 
likely prove irritating; while the cheap 
and impure kinds contain lime, which 
would certainly be injurious to a burn. 
But soda is excellent, and will prevent 
blistering if applied in time. The lime 
water and linseed oil I have no doubt 
would be excellent for allaying inflamma- 
tion. 

I find Mrs. Mary Anderson's article on 
the “‘Lunch Basket” very interesting and 
instructive. 

I would like to say a few words about 
hens. In our neighborhood a hen can not 
be bought for less than forty or fifty 
cents, and hens are very scarce at that 
price. Of course, I do not allude to the 
fine varieties—those I know come higher. 
But ten cents a pound for chicken, for a 
“Sunday dinner’ seems exorbitant to one 
used to buying or selling fine, large hens 
at 2% cents apiece. And there are times 
when you can not buy a hen here at any 
price! Think of that, ye poultry raisers! 
I have secured a few hens, however, and 
will raise chickens for home consumption 
hereafter. I prefer the Leghorns, brown 

or white, for laying hens, and Plymouth 
Rocks for the table. In my peregrina- 
tions in search of hens, I came across a 
lady who had a few Buff Plymouths. And 
they were beauties! Every feather looked 
like pure gold! She had paid $% for a sit- 
ting of eggs, so she told me. But I sce 
they are advertised cheaper in the RU- 
RAL. I would like to have a sitting, but 
—circumstances forbid. NINA 


who 


is 


her away, | 


On summer nights, espe- | 


Pilgrim fathers. Numerous articles of 
warfare are here preserved, among which 
is a couple of swords, rusty with age. 
Down from this period we reach the days 
of the Revolution. 

Perhaps the best Colonia! display is that 
of Gen. George Washington. Among the 


numerous interesting articles that have | 


been collected of this illustrious citizen is 
his military suit. 
the General 
mission as Commander-in-Chief at An- 
napolis, Maryland, in 1783. There are also 
a surveyor’s compass used in laying out 
Mount Vernon; large brass candlestick 
used by Washington when writing 
famous farewell address; Washington's 
} camp chest, 
utensils, tents, dishes and numerous oth- 
er articles that were associated with the 
| life of the great General both in the Rev- 








MRS. A. H. WING 
(Rosa Autumn.) 


= aa 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“ROSA AUTUMN.” 

As I grasped the hand of an old friend 
the other day, his face wore an expression 
of mingled surprise and curiosity at see- 
ing a full-blown rose of a dainty, pink- 
hue pinned on the lapel of my coat. It 
was the twenty-first day of November, 
just nine days before Thanksgiving. And 
without taking his 
asked: 

“‘Where did you find such a perfect rose 
at this late day?’ 

Perhaps my responsive smile expressed 
a satisfaction as marked as was his curi- 
osity, as I replied: ‘That rose, sir, 
presented to me by Rosa Autumn.” 

“And who is Rosa Autumn?’ he asked. 
After a few moments friendly greeting I 
told him the following story: 

“Rosa Autumn to-day is one of the most 
interesting old ladies I have ever met. 
Her hair is fast Whitening with the pass- 
ing years, and her steps faltering, yet her 
eyes retain much of their youthful luster, 
her face is as serene as an autumn day, 
and her countenance as radiant with re- 
membered blessings and the hope of 
future joys, as a rosy June morning. 

“She was a young woman of extraordi- 
nary mind and personal attraction, mov- 
ing among her choice circle of friends 
with that majestic sweetness and woman- 
ly beauty which have so characterized her 
| throughout life,—seeking and finding the 
purest, noblest and best things,—a half 
century before I ever experienced a heart 
throb or beheld a crimson sunset. 

“It has been my privilege to enjoy near- 
ly three years of Rosa Autumn's ac- 
quaintance. I have spent many happy 
hours ‘sitting at her feet,’ looking up into 
her amiable face, while she related an ex- 
 Derience, prescribed a precaution, or in a 
general way imparted some knowledge 
that was as edifying as it was entertain- 
ing. These visits constitute golden links 
in the long chain of cherished memories 
which gladden and enrich my life; and 
taken as a whole, these visits form an 
epoch in my history which shall influence 
all my future. 

“Not only does this woman's graceful 
manner and refined Intellect charm a vis- 
itor, but her home is perhaps equally as 
charming. The first impression one has 
as he dismounts from the carriage in 
front of its beautiful yard, is so delight- 
ful that he does not know for a time 
whether to advance into the interior of 
what seems more like a dainty little flow- 
er garden than anything else,—or stand 
just inside the gate—drinking in its love- 
liness with ‘thirsty-sight,’—just as a child 
would do. 





hand from mine he 


was 





“A sort of a dreamy, enchanted spot is 
Rosa Autumn's pretty front yard—filled 
with the greenest lawns, breezy trees and 
fragrant flowers. I think I never walked 
down the paths through those flower- 
or strolled leisurely across that vel- 
lawn, or sat beneath those swaying 
cedar trees, but my soul was _  intox- 
icated with a sensation in which mingled 
joy and sadness, an inspiration which 
awakened noblest ambitions, and memo- 
ries that often moved me to tears. The 
house itself is as odd and distinct in ap- 
pearance from all the 
surrounding country 
ant environments; just plain enough to be 
cheerful, adorned enough to be attract- 
ive, with an indescribable love-light fall- 
ing over the walls and carpets, pictures 
and center table, organ and library—like 
a holy atmosphere stealing in the 
Brighter World. 

“As a visitor rests there in some cush- 
joned nook of that cosy little sitting 
room, or loiters out upon the quaint ve- 
randa overlooking the front yard, he is 
apt to wonder whether it is the lovely 
home and environments that sweeten and 
soften the spirit of this unusual woman, 
or whether her sweet face and congenial 
spirit cast over the room and its inmates 
such singular loveliness!”’ 

Pp. J. RINEHART. 

A good home presided over by a woman 
who continues, even in the sunset of life, 
to tinge all other lives with the roseate 
hues of helpful, loving service is a bless- 
ing to any communtiy, and such testi- 
mony thus given of Rosa Autumn will be 
read with delight by our many readers. 
Pleasure will be found in studying the 
face of Rosa Autumn as we give it in the 
Home Circle this week, as it accompanies 
this glimpse we have given us of her 
home life. Her letters to the Home Circle 
always disclose to us the .mother-heart. 


beds, 
vet 


other houses in 


as are its pleas- 


from 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

As the years roll by, until centuries 
upon centuries have become blanks upon 
the scroll of time, it is pleasing to realize 
that our National Museums have endeav- 
ored to preserve for future generations 
many evidences of those civilizations that 
have perished from off the face of the 
globe. Historians have handed down 
more or less accurate accounts of past 
events;—the museum has preserved many 
articles of stone and bronze that these, 
now silent actors, utilized in their daily 
avocations. 

The National Museum at Washington 
teems with many objects of absorbing in- 
terest. We have not the space at our dis- 
posal in the RURAL WORLD to tell all 
about this great museum—a museum con- 
taining so much of interest to all the 
American people. Here we find mummies 
from Egypt—silent sleepers of the Nile— 
over 3,000 years old, gazing into the 
blankness of eternity, upon whose brow 
we can interpret no thought nor fathom 
the meaning of their profound and pain- 





ful silence. From the land of the Pyra- 
mids—across the bridge of fleeting cen- 
turies—brings us to the landing of the 


and at his model home on the 
‘peaceful Potomac. These articles are 
valued beyond price, and are perhaps the 
most interesting articles on 
either in the National or Smithsonian Mu- 
seums. 

A good collection of bayonets is on ex- 
hibition; also a formidable pistol a couple 
of feet long, plowed up in Maryland, on 
the route traversed by General Braddock. 

During the French and Indian war (1754- 
63) Gen. Edward Braddock, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Royal forces, accompanied 
by George Washington as aide-de-camp, 
started June 10, 1755, from Cumberland, 
Maryland, with 2,000 regulars and pro- 
vincials on an expedition against Fort 
Duquesne (now Pittsburg). The troops 
were surprised July 9 by the French and 
Indians in ambush near Monongahela, 
and defeated with great General 
Braddock being mortally wounded. This 
event taught Washington the tactics of 
the foe he afterwards met and so success- 
fully vanquished. 

Perhaps the most valuable and interest- 
ing stamp in the world—a stamp that cost 
England her richest colony—is here ex- 
hibited, the “Stamp Act Stamp.” Laws 
for the raising of revenues by requiring 
the use of paper and parchment bearing 
a government stamp were first introduced 
into England in the reign of William and 
Mary. The endeavor of England to en- 
force stamp duties upon her trans-Atlan- 
tic colonies in 1765 was among the efficient 
causes of the Revolution which resulted 
in the independence of the American colv- 


olution 


loss, 


nies. 

A gun ornamented with silver and coral, 
presented to President Jefferson by ihe 
Sultan of Morocco; also another gun by 
the Sultan to Jefferson, it being a Moor- 
ish flint-lock, smooth bore, oak stock, and 
ornamented with gold. 
long. 

A glass flute presented to President 
Madison, is, to say the least, interesting 
This magic musicmaker was highly prized 
by President Madison, and was a gift so 


and admiration. 

Next we view the objects of interest 
formerly belonging to Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son—"Old Hickory.” Military coat worn 
by citizens of Joe Davis county; cane 
carved out of wood from the estate of Sir 
Walter Scott; field glasses; 
Hung Chang; swords from rulers of for- 


lection. 

Among the thousands of other articles 
we find a fine collection of stone utensils 
| and Indian arrow heads from Missouri, 
the counties of Clark, Lewis, Boone, Linn, 
Saline, Howard and Stoddard being par- 
ticularly well represented. Military 
worn by Colonel Mosby during the 
War is on exhibition. Steel spade 


cout 
Civil 
usec 


the Lilinois and Mississippi canal, with 
the following inscription engraved there- 
on: “Illinois and Mississippi Canal,” is 
an interesting relic. With this spade on 
July 12, 1892, the first earth was thrown in 
the construction of the Llinois and 
sissippi Canal. Now we view the starry 
flag of John Paul Jones, 
ons and flags of the Mexican, Civil and 
Spanish wars. 

Trusting the readers of 
WORLD have spent a pleasant and prof- 
itable hour with us in our stroll through 
the National Museum, we 
our pen, 
opportunity will spend many more hours 
among the ‘“‘Wonders of the World.’ 

Washington, D. C. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 


CANN 1ED ‘BRANES. 


been sent tn 
one for can- 
recently in 


The following rec 
response to the request 
ning beans which 
the Home Circle: 

RECIPE NO. 1.—Gather the beans when 
tender. String, leave whole and cook in 
salt water, using only enough salt 
to season them. Boil until they can be 
pierced with a straw. Put in 
being careful to cover the beans eu- 
with water, then seal. Place in 2 
cool cellar. Much depends upon the tem- 
perature in keeping canned beans. They 
will soften in a warm place. Last year I 
put up a half dozen cans as an experi- 
ment; half was the yellow wax, the oth- 
ers the green beans. I never saw firmer 
or nicer beans cooked fresh from the gar- 
den. 
lost, 


ipes have 
for 
appeared 


clear 


cans, 
tirely 


and that I think was caused by 
can not being air tight. A READER 

RECIPE NO. 2.— 
fill the cans. 
the boiler 
the can. 
set the jars on, grate out of the oven will 
do, this will prevent the jars from break- 
ing. Boil four hours. Leave the jars un- 
sealed until done boiling. Season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Corn may be 
canned in the same way. If this does not 
give entire satisfaction, boil for two or 
three hours before putting it in the cans. 

Arapaho Co., Colo. A. T. NESTER. 

COCOANUT PUDDING.—The most de- 
licious cocoanut pudding is of the white 
cocoanut. It is baked in individual cups, 
each one holding about a gill. The meat 
of a good sized cocoanut, grated fresh, 
should be used for this pudding, not dried 
cocoanut. Add a cupful of the milk of 
the cocoanut and the whites of six eggs 
beaten with half a pound of granulated 
sugar. Put in a pinch of salt, beat well, 
and stir in two cupfuls of milk and one 
cupful of cream. Season it, if you wish, 
with a grating of orange peel, though it 
is not necessary, and the pudding will not 
be so pure in color if it is used. Butter 
and dredge the cups with sugar before 
filling them. 

RHUBARB JELLY.—Boil two cups 
rhubarb in one pint of water and one cup 
of sugar till it softens; then add one and 
a half tablespoons gelatin dissolved in a 
little boiling water; set the mixture in 
cold water and stir till it begins to thick- 
en; then beat in the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs; pour into a mold; when firm, 
invert onto = = and heap whipped 
cream over th 

ICED SAGO PUDDING. —Cook two cups 
strawberries with one-half cup sugar and 
one cup water; press through a sieve; 
then add to the juice two level table- 
spoons sago; boil till sago is transparent; 
pour in a border mold and when ice cold 
invert onto a dish; fill center with sweet- 
ened whipped cream and garnish with 
blanched almonds browned as for salted, 
using granulated sugar instead. 


Set them in a boiler, filling 
with water up to the neck of 





This suit was worn by | 
when he resigned his com- | 


his | 


tin plates, sauce pans, camp | 


BY AND BY. 


What will it matter by and by 
Whether any path below was bright, 
Whether it wound through dark or 
light, 
Under a gray or golden sky, 
When I look back at it, by and by? 


What will it matter by and by 
Whether unhelped I twiled alone, 
Dashed my foot against a stone, 

Missing the charge of the angel nigh, 

Bidding me think of the by and by? 


What will it matter by and by 
Whether with laughing joy I went 
Down through the years with a glad 
content, 
Never believing—nay, not I!— 
Tears would be sweeter by and by? 


| What will it matter by and by 


exhibition | « 


| What will it matter? 





Whether, with cheek to cheek, I've. lain 

Close by the pallid angel, Death, 
Soothing myself through sob and sigh; 
All will be elsewhere by and by?’ 


Naught, if I 
Only am sure the way I've trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God; 

Questioning not of the how, the why, 

If I but reach Him, by and by. 


What will I care for the unshared sigh, 
If in my fear of slip or fall, 
Closely I’ve clung to Christ through all, 
Mindless how rough the path may lie, 
Since He will soothe it by and by. 


Ah! it will matter by and by 
Nothing but this; that joy or pain 
Lifted me skyward, helped to gain 
Whether through rack, or smile, or sigh, 
Heaven—home—all in all, by and by! 
MARGARET F. PRESTON. 


Pepiiry Yard 


LIGHT 











BRAHMAS. 

WORLD: “The Light 
of the oldest breeds on 
the poultry list. They were bred in the 
Oid World centuries ago. All through 
the annals of the history of poultrydom 
they have figured prominently as leaders 
in their race, and withstood ordeals such 
as has no other breed. New breeds may 
come and go, but the good, old Light 
Brahmas keep pace with the times. They 
have maintained the foremost position 


Editor RURAL 
Brahmas are one 


;among thousands of scrutinizing admir- 
| ers down through all ages, and they con- 


| tinue to satisfy all who have tried them. | 
Both guns 6% feet | 


| 


unique as to attract universal attention | 


vases from Li | 
eign countries are a few of the interesting | 


articles exhibited in this magnificent col- | 
| nual report of the Secretary of Agricul- 


in throwing the first earth in constructing | 


Mis- | 
the old wooden | 
hand press of Benjamin Franklin, weap- | 


the RURAL | 


will lay down | 
confident that all who have an | 


new tin| 


Only one can out of the dozen was | 
the | 


Slice the beans fine and |} 


Put something in the bottom to | 


Any breed giving general satisfaction 
among 80 many breeders must have qual- 
ties of a very high order—qualities that 
are undisputed and rarely possessed in 
any other variety! 

“Light Brahmas are very large, dress 
well for market, have a nice yellow skin 
| and will fatten well when matured. They 
command the highest market price. Their 
eggs are quite large and brown in color. 
Some are lighter than others, the best 
specimens often laying the lightest col- 
ored eggs. The females make good sit- 
ters and good mothers. They thrive well 
in small enclosures. A fence four feet 
high will be sufficient to keep them 

The foregoing was taken from the an- 


ture and should be reliable, unprejudiced 
and an authentic statement. This sub- 
ject, to be rightly handied, would take 
}up too much of your valuable space; 
|I will mention a very few of the good 
| qualities of the Light Brahmas. V 
have been breeding fancy poultry in a 
quiet way for five years; having bred 
nearly all the Asiatics, also the Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks. We have 
| disposed of all varieties but the Light 
Brahmas and the Barred Rocks. 
should be proof as to how we like them. 

There two main points to be con- 
sidered in the handling of poultry. First 


je 


are 


| As to the first proposition the 
Brahma stands alone and unequaled, be- 
ing the largest fowl known to the stand- 
ard, when fully grown and well fattened. 
I am acquainted with a lady near Chil- 
licothe that sold 40 Light Brahma capons 
11 months old for $44 in her home town. 
They would have brought much more in 
St. Louis or Chicago. The Black Lang- 
shan is a splendid fowl, but it loses badly 
when compared with the Light Brahma. 
The Langshans have white skins which 
| do not dress well and the color of their 
legs depreciates them. 
As to the egg basket, the Light Brah- 
mas are the equal, if not the superior, of 
, of the Asiatics. We gathered from 
. 1, 1899, to March 1, 399 eggs from 30 
Light Brahma hens and pullets. You will 
remember that this was a very cold 
|}month. We had them in a small yard 
| and fed them ship stuff and corn chop as 
}a morning mash, and whole wheat and 
| corn at noon and night. Right here is 
| another good point. When the birds with 
|large combs, such as the Plymouth 
| Rocks, Langshans and Leghorns, have 
| quit business on account of frozen combs 
and wattles, the Light Brahmas, if right- 
/ly handled, with their low pea combs, 
do business, no matter how the night 
winds rave This, too, when eggs are 
worth carrying to the market. The fore- 
| going points in my mind make them the 
| survival of the fittest. 
dark green hackles, tails and wing bars 
}and the pure white, almost marble backs 
make Light Brahmas indeed beautiful 
birds and a joy to the owner. Long live 
the RURAL WORLD. I have had more 
sales through its columns than through 
any other two mediums. 
Prairie Hill, Mo. 0. W. REED 
KAFFIR CORN AND COW PEAS FOR 
CHICKENS. 


The Oklahoma Experiment Station has 
been conducting some experiments to de- 
termine the relative digestibility of Kaffir 
corn, Indian corn and cow peas when fed 
to chickens. Results of the trials are 
published in Bulletin 46. Following is the 
summary: 

1, Chickens digested Kaffir corn and 
corn more completely when the grain was 
fed whole than when the meal was fed. 

2. The Kaffir corn and Kaffir meal fed in 
this trial yielded but two per cent less to- 
tal digestible matter than the correspond- 
ing corn products. 

3. Kaffir corn was a more suitable ra- 
tion, considering only the relative 
amounts of growth-making and fat-form- 
ing materials, for chickens than Kaffir 
meal, corn, or corn meal. 

4. Cow peas were digested reasonably 
well and are desirable feed for growing 
chickens and hens. But little gain in 
digestibility was secured by grinding the 
cow peas. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 





Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 
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THE BELGIAN HARE, 


RURAL WORLD rea readers are manifest- 
ing considerable interest in Belgian hares. 
In response to requests for information 
regarding methods of handling, a corre- 
spondent, Mr. J. F. Atkinson, who is an 
experienced breeder, from whom an ar- 
ticle appeared in our issue of May 2, gives 
in this issue further details. If there is a 
wish for further information Mr. Atkin- 
son will continue the articles. 
RAISING AND FEEDING 

HARES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 

ried experience in 


BELGIAN 


With a va- 
raising the different 
kinds of rabbits, from the common cot- 
ton tails, the homely mongrels and the 
white-coated, pink-eyed beauties, to the 
now famous food-producing Belgian, I 
find the most important objects are econ- 
omy and convenience of buildings and 
proper and cheap food. My adventure 
into the rabbit business was that of rais- 
ing pets in the backyard, in movable 
hutches, constructed of poultry netting, 
allowing the mother rabbit to burrow 
into the earth, to nest and raise her 
young. Good enough, so far, as Mrs. 
Rabbit is concerned, as it is in accord- 
ance with her wild nature, but as she is 
now in the hands of progressive Ameri- 
cans, she must submit herself to a more 
aristocratic style of abode. So also her 
food, since she has become domesticated. 

BUILDINGS.—In view of economy and 
convenience, and by experience, we find 
the following plan for constructing 
hutches very practicable: Commencing, 
we will say, with a building 14x15x8 feet 
dimensions, on the interior of the one 
side, construct three rows of shelves, run- 
ning the entire length of building, three 
feet apart, one above the other. Next 
subdivide each one of these shelves into 
five hutches, by placing partitions every 
using either boards or one-inch 
poultry netting. This netting 
should be used as a protection from the 
ravages of cats, rats, dogs, etc. Now 
you have three rows, each containing five 
hutches 3x8x2 feet. Next enclose the 
front of each of these with a frame, 2x3 
feet, covered with the netting, and hung 
to swing out. Complete this for breeding 
pens by placing inside, near further cor- 
ner, a box 12x12x18 inches, first cutting a 
hole in the far end about six inches 
square for the mother hare to enter and 
nest. In front end cut and swing a door 
same size, and occasionally you will open 
this to see how the little squeakers are 
progressing. The above construction af- 
fords ample room for 15 mothers and 


mesh 


| their young, until they are old enough to 


wean, which is usually about four to five 
weeks of age. When the very lively bun- 


| nies need a little exercise—which may be 
| afforded them by allowing them the use 
|} of the entire space under the first row 


of hutches, in addition to which you 
might add more space of the floor—at 
about four months of age, they should be 
separated according to sex. 
bunched, but bucks 
singly, when allowed together, they 
“battle to the death.” In mating, one 
buck is sufficient for six or eight does— 
but should not be allowed to remain 
with them more than an hour at a time. 
THEIR FEED.—The food question is 
one of vital importance, since upon this 
largely depend the profits. Nicely cured 
clover hay, alfalfa and sorghum hay are 
used for roughness. And for grain, com- 
mence on the little fellows at about two 
weeks old, with wheat bran moistened 
(not wet), and in a few days they will 
commence eating a few grains of oats, 
and shortly you can have them on full 
feed of grain and hay. Sorghum hay is 
by far the most nutritious roughness pos- 
sible to obtain. They may be fed almost 
entirely upon this, giving them only a 
little grain, when you wish to fatten 
them for table use. It is also excellent 
food for does, during gestation, as it 
produces a great mamillary flow. How- 
ever, they should be fed sparingly during 
this period—especially on green food. 
Avoid sloppy and green foods, and musty 
hay, and you will have a clean, healthy 
lot of stock, with a demand for all you 
can produce. 
Cass Co., Mo. 


Does may 
must be kept 
as, 


J. F. ATKINSON. 
MRS. WM. BRITE, M Monett, Mo., owing 


to ill health and expecting to start for | § 


Colorado in a short time, orders her ad. 
discontinued and for this reason offers B. 
P. Rock eggs, $10 per 100, and M. B. mats 
key eggs at the same price. This is 
good chance to get eggs at a low Bins. 
and we advise our readers to take advan- 
tage of the offer. 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun burned ao to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 25 
cents for package of — ELLA"  etelatning 
enough to bleach seven hats. Add 

WHITE BLEACH co. ‘Sedalia, Mo. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The demand 
for both fowls and eggs so far this year 
has been in excess of our supply. The 
season’s business with us has been very 
encouraging indeed. The RURAL 
WORLD has sent in more orders for us 
than any other one paper we advertise 
in. It beats the poultry journals as an 
advertising medium for us. I kept the 
record for a while and know that such is 
the fact. The White and Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks have taken the lead this year. 
There has been a big demand for both 
fowls and eggs of these two breeds, with 
the Brown Leghorn coming in third. Our 
demand is so great for eggs of all breeds 
we keep that we had to turn out our in- 
cubator and break off all the broody hens 
in order to supply our customers with 
eggs in seasonable time. 

We commenced hatching in January 
with only fair success. We have out now 
a fine lot of early chickens, most all 
weaned, some B. L. cockerels crowing, 
and pullets beginning to look hen-like. As 
soon as the rush is over we will start the 
machine again, setting mostly eggs of 
the light breeds to come off the latter 
part of May and first of June. A May 
hatched Leghorn or Minorca is just as 
good, if not better, as a winter layer, 
than one hatched earlier, just so the pul- 
lets are early enough hatched to com- 
mence laying before cold weather sets in; 
they will not moult as some of the earlier 
ones are likely to, but keep on laying all 
winter. 

The light breeds hatched in May, June 
and July will mature as early as the 
heavier ones hatched in February, March 
and April, and will lay about as soon and 
can be raised with a less per cent of loss. 
In fact it is not a bad practice to hatch 
and rear some broods almost every 
month of the year. If we want an out- 
put of eggs each month we must have 
layers of different ages, so that they will 
not all moult at the same time. While 
some are resting, or engaged in rearing 
chicks, etc., others will be in prime con- 
dition for laying. This helps to overcome 
the dull season. If we can have an in- 
come from our fowls during the moulting 
season to carry us over that dull period 
it makes us feel that the business *is 
more than self-supporting even at the 
worst time. My little flocks of chickens 
have paid me an income during the past 
four months equal to 6 per cent interest 
on $3,000 for a whole m7. 


FARM PAPER. 


W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., 


AS A CuRE 
FOR HOG CHOLERA| “™ 


AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 


This medicine, so long and favorably known 
and manufactured by this company, comes 
as near to 


AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
for cholera in swine as —e remedy suld for 
the cure of man or beas' 


Sick Hogs Rapidly | Recover 
while ich i ones are rend immune when 
wm. Hall's Hog Cholera Cure 

Ss 18 


(We have h of i ls on file ) 
Delivered at your express office, all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price, Safe arrival guaranteed. 

One half doz. hotties $5; 1 doz, 88; 2 doz. 815; 8 doz, .g22 
} Address, Wm. mali. MEDICINE CO., 
310 N. Main St,, St. Louis 


Mo. 
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good February pigs of extra breeding, will be 
| ready to ship May Ist, write for price. Pekin Duck 
| eggs, from choice stock $1.00 for 13. 


8. F. BROWN, Ashmore, III. 
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SPRING HILL POULTRY FARM. 
Mammoth Bronze, White Holland Turkey eggs 20c 
each. Buff Cochin. Buff, White and Barred Rocks 
Buff Cochin Bantams, White Guineas, Pekin Ducks. 


$1.00 per 
A. C, TOMB, Eureka, I1!. 
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200 Pure Black Breasted Red Games for sale. 
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Bags in season $1.00 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. Branch 





The Snoddy Remedy 


It is the Best Tonic and Appetizer. 
Death to Worms and Chicken Cholera. 


WF. Pease, Denanies. 
our remedy is selling fast and giving good satis: 
} <4 of my customers get better Fesults from it pe 


Dr, Snoddys ‘Treatise on Hog Cholera” mailed free, 


Remedy, and 


Write to-day for circulars, prices and testimonials 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Positively Cures and Prevents 


Cholera and Swine Plague 


Wilsonville, Neb. 


Dr. J. H, Snoddy is the only person by 

his name who has produced a Hog Cholera 
we are the sole manu urers Of his famous 
Beware of imitations and accept no substitutes, 


. Ada 


Alton, Ill, U. 8. A. 





House—Des Moines, Ia. 
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The way to beat a germ disease 
in te kill the germ. 
We never claimed that Zenvleum wouid cure 


ss 

but we dociaim thatit willdo much sopeerent it. 
It will kill the eremnnet aneters before they have 
achance todevelop and «ro 

the drink, f ete. Spray i 

Put it in the bath or waliow, sprinkle the pens, 
litter and feeding nds. Sure death to ail 
kinds of mites, lice. -mange, scab, is, an 
rene, foot rot, &c, in valnabie as a general aie dis 


posi anyubere. 
ZENNER DISINFECTANT co. 
35 Bates St, Detroit, Mich. 





Excelsior Worm Powder. 


Our offer to send a 5c package of this 
remedy to anyone who will pay express 
is still good and we shall be pleased to 
hear from any who need a remedy of this 
kind. But with the evidence of merit that 
has been printed in these columns the 
past few weeks we think you must be 
convinced this powder is all we claim for 
it, so write for terms to agents, order a 
case sent by freight and express on a 
small package and be prepared to save 
your own sheep from worms and do a 
good business supplying others with a 
remedy that can be relied on to do the 
work. BLAKE BROS., 

Galesburg, Mich, 

















25 Gallon Pkt. 50 cts., 100 Gallons $2. 
If druggist cannot supply send §1.75 for 100 — 
Pack: oO M ROB. 
COOP Re NEPHEWS, 142 Seonies. St., 


‘Chicago. 
Premiums to patrons, Get pamph 
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THE TOBACCO WAREHOUSING AND TRADING CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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She Pig Pen. 


A MINNESOTA HOG MAN, 








(T. B. Terry's story of how Mr.’ Henry 
manages, concluded from last issue.) 
Now we come to the summer feeding 
of the pigs and their mothers. As I 
understand, there is a permanent pas- 
ture of 5 acres that has been seeded some 
20 years. In it grow blue grass, alsike, 
timothy, etc. Then there is a 5-acre lot 
on each side of this pasture. On these 
two lots corn and clover are alternated, 
so one lot is in clover for pasture each 
year. The clover seed is sown in the 
corn at the last working. The grain is 
gathered, not fed off, and the stalks are 
left to catch the snow during winter and 
to protect the clover. Mr. Henry says 
he gets tremendous crops of corn and 
clover too, fully double an average crop 
of corn. You see the land is made very 
rich, as the hogs are fed while on the 
clover. He feeds shorts and soaked corn 
all along. He never feeds on corn alone, 
but gives shorts once a day always, so 
as to keep the hogs healthy and growing 
as well as fattening. He has never had 
a hog get down or weak in the legs. 
The three lots are enclosed with close, 
woven wire fence, having a barbed wire 
at the bottom. He uses rape for late 
pasture, but prefers clover for all sum- 
mer. It is nice to have a field of rape 
to close the season on. The land is so 
rich the growth of clover is enormous. 
Notice the position of the permanent 
pasture lot in the center. The pigs can 
go on this early, and then as soon as the 
clover is ready can be let into that, on 
one side or the other of the pasture. 
This is certainly an admirable arrange- 
ment. No rings are ever put in the 
hogs’ noses. This is scientific practice, 
because when hog cholera germs are 
around they can readily get into the sys- 
tem through a sore on the nose, or any- 
where else, for that matter. But friend 
Henry says when they root they want 
something they haven't got—charcoal, 
ashes, salt or something, and supplying 
their wants practically they do not root. 
About ten days after corn planting 
time Mr. Henry puts in 2 or 3 acres of 
pumpkins, pianting them alone, 8 feet 
by 8 On rich land it is surprising the 
crop that can be produced. They actu- 
ally are so thick on the ground that one 
can cross the field walking on them and 
not touch the earth at all. These are 
fed to the pigs in connection with corn, 
about two double box loads a day. It 
helps keep them healthy and thriving. 
They actually eat more corn than they 
would if they did not have the pump- 
kins. This is crowding pigs to the ut- 
most, and still keeping them healthy 
and able to resist di 8 R b 








point in this system of growing corn and 
feeding it to pigs. You will notice it. The 
#0 acres are being robbed of plant food, 
slowly. The corn is removed and fed to 
the pigs, and the manure goes onto the 
15 acres and the pumpkins and rape land, 
and there cannot be much for the corn 
field. There cannot be enough to make 
good what is removed. But of course 
this system is much better than selling 
the corn off the farm, very much better. 
Mr. Henry has a good deal more land and 
rotates his corn with clover and feeds 
the stalks with purchased protein food, 
of course, to other stock, so he can make 
it all right. He can make manure 
enough to keep up the corn land in con- 
nection with clover growing. Others can 
manage in some such way as this. 





ZENOLEUM FOR HOG CHOLERA. 





Even if the most skillful farmer cannot 
cure hog cholera, he can prevent it. The 
best plan ever discovered to avoid it is to 
use Zenoleum freely as a disinfectant 
and antiseptic. Thoroughly clean out and 
disinfect your hog-pens and yards and 
allow the sick to remain in these quar- 
ters. Put Zenoleum in their food and 
drinking water and in their wallow and 
bath. Sprinkle it about the pens, sheds, 
feeding grounds, etc. Separate the well 
hogs by immediately placing them in new 
quarters, and should any of the supposed 
well hogs become affected, place them im- 
mediately with the sick ones. Keep all 
neighbors from coming to your hogs 





from infected farms. Do not wear the 
same boots and clothes while attending 
your well hogs that you have used in the 
quarters of the infected ones. Add one 
tablespoonful of Zenoleum to each buck- 
et of mash. Add one tablespoonful to 
each gallon of cold fresh water and allow 
the stock to drink this. The experience 
of Dr. A. T. Peters, Nebraska Veterinary, 
with Zenoleum as a disinfectant has been 
very satisfactory. It is also used to ex- 
pel stomach-worms in hogs and to kill 
hog-lice. 





The Division of Animal Pathology of 
the Experiment Station at the University 
of Nebraska is perfecting its plans for 
the coming year’s campaign against hog 
cholera. As is well known, this division 
has been very active in inaugurating ex- 
periments with this disease. One of the 
experiments under contemplation is tie 
taking up of certain counties in which 
cholera exists and having experts there 
to note the mortality in the entire county 
and to aid the officials of the county in 
eradicating the disease both by sanitary 
and popular methods and by the use ot 
serum. It is hoped that if certain coun- 
ties will take up this idea of assisting 
this division a great deal of good can be 
done, both in ascertaining how virulent 
the disease has been in the county and 
by reducing the per cent of mortality in 
the county. In other words, it is a kind of 
quarantine system, or stamping-out pro- 
cess; and it is hoped by this method that 


farmers can guard against this disease 
to a large extent. The plans are not as 


yet fully matured but will be perfected 
before the work is begun. 


8S. Y. THORNTON, BLACKWATER, 
MO., the Duroc-Jersey breeder, writes: 
“Please change my advertisement as per 
enclosed copy. I have sold out everything 
I had of boars except two fall pigs and 
all gilts except three bred for summer 
litters, but I have 170 youngsters coming 
on in fine style. I have three yearling 
gilts that farrowed 40 pigs and are taking 
care of 29 of them very nicely. With a 
few sows of that kind to stock up with a 
man can use his clover and fallen fruit 
with some corn added, as they need it, 
and before the holidays have a nice sum 
of money to use as he thinks best.”’ 


J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill, writes us: 
“While my spring crop of pigs is small, I 
have about 25 very promising individuals, 
not counting any culls. I also wish to an- 
nounce to RURAL WORLD readers that 
I am starting a herd of some of the best 
improved Chester White hogs in_ the 
states, believing that the Chester is an 





shorts are fed too, once a day, to supply 
more growing material. How human 
beings might thrive if they were fed 
with such perfect care. Inquiry was 
made about feeding squashes. Mr. H. 
said they were a little better than 
pumpkins, but could not be produced as 
cheaply and pumpkins answered the 
purpose well. Notice they are grown 
by themselves in a way to get great 
crops of mature pumpkins. 

In the field as well as in the yard the 
hogs always have plenty of fresh, clean 
water, and they have shade. Apple trees 
were planted years ago that not only 
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VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the pest strains of Poland-Obina 

Rock chicks. "Youss sock forsale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
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Registered stock, Write for prices. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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furnish shade, but give the pigs fruit to 
eat. In years of scarcity the fruit can 
be gathered, but usually the pigs will 
pay more for the apples, net, than they 
will bring in market. Isn't that busi- 
ness, friends? Mr. Henry's system is just 

You have 
but here are 
and 


, heard of pigs in clover; 
pigs in rape, too, and in apples, 
shaded and drinking pure water, and 
with soaked corn and pumpkins and 
shorts—oh, my! No wonder they weigh 
300 pounds when 9 months old. No won- 
der they never get sick. Forty acres of 
corn are grown for these pigs besides 
the five acres named above. They do not 
usually eat all of it. There is enough 
left, counting in also the stalks, to pay 
for the oats and bran, shorts, etc., that 
are fed. So, as nearly as one can figure, 
it took about 60 acres of land to feed the 
pigs and their mothers that brought in 
$1,410 last year. This includes the pas- 
ture, land the pumpkins grew on and the 
rape and all. The above is no theory; 
it is not someone telling you what he 
only guesses at; it is the actual practice 
of a man who has done it, and starting 
poor and badly in debt has made money 
freely right along during the past few 
years when so many have been complain- 
ing of hard times. Mr. Henry has 20 
acres of land. I have only given you a 
part of his business. But it is a part 
practically by itself. What is the use of 
complaining when there are such chances 
in every line for the man who does his 
best? No matter what you are doing, 
dear reader, there is a lesson for you in 
Mr. Henry’s success. Do your part as 
well as he has and you will not have 
anything to complain about. But you 
must do the very best that is known— 
no half way work, no careless methods. 
Incidentally, I might say that this is the 
kind of men Supt. Gregg, of Minnesota, 
has on his force, and the only kind he 
will have; men who have done some- 
thing thoroughly well and succeeded. 
Hence the Farmers’ Institutes in that 
state are a power for good. Now to be 





8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


entirely fair there seems to be a weak 


even ‘puller’ (as a breed) with the Duroc- 
Jersey in profiicacy, and the rearing of 
their offspring. To start with, I have five 


eight-month-old sows and two boars, pur- 
chased from four different breeders, in 
four states, and expect to have their 


produce to offer for sale next winter. I 
have had good sales in Durocs the past 
winter (the RURAL WORLD mostly to 
blame for it), and I hope for increased 


succession of them. Drinking from the 
| Sround should be avoided as much as 
| Possible, so should water gathered from 
roofs into cisterns. All such water is | 
apt to be impure, and may be infected by 
injurious parasites. Even well water is | 


HOG CHOLERA. } 
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e THIS HOG GAINED 400 LBS. 








THE USE OF SORGHUM FOR SHExy. 





Sorghum has its valuable 


points as a/ 
green fodder plant. It grows quickly and | 
is not stunted by dry weather, as corn is, | 
and it will make a fairly productive crop | 
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can Sheep Breeder.” As a rule, running 
water is objectionable unless it is brought | 
by pipes or a spout into a trough or a 


on soil too poor to make a crop worth | 

gathering. It has abundant foliage: put | 

as an offset to these good qualities it has | 

some that are so unfavorable for sheep | 

that is is not worth the notice of the | 

shepherd. It may be useful if sown! 

thickly and consumed wh less than 

half grown, and before it becomes harsh | 

and hard, but even then the stems are| 

covered by a hard, flinty coating, which is 

too indigestible for sheep, and the ro 

are edged by exceedingly sharp, saw-like 

teeth, which are quite likely to seriously | 

injure the sheep's stomach. It is indi- | 

gestible, and is apt to pack in the third | 

stomach, commonly called ' maniplies, } 

and thus cause a disease which is almost | 

surely fatal to sheep. Consequently it | 

should not be considered in th« list of 

plants useful for the flock. } 

SUMMER SUPPLY OF WATER International Food Co., Minneapolis. Min 
| ENTLEMEN : | Ce find two photog 
The supply of water is one of the most Pp The toval sost of the *mterns 

important things to think of in regard | cent Bross | to 0 very satisfactory rate. 

to the welfare of sheep, says the ‘‘Ameri- condlefoner an and | fattener. Tad ted a good desl of or 
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frequently objectionable on 
mineral impurities, by which 
eral diseases may be caused 
Brook water, and pond water, 
worse, are almost always impure 
quite frequently injuriously so. It is apt 
to contain eggs or the larvae of injurious 
intestinal parasites of several kinds, and 
the dreaded stomach worm even may be 
taken up by sheep or lambs in water, in 
which a flock can stand, then dropping 
their dung in it. The eggs of tape worms, 


account of 
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the International Food Co 


too, may exist in such water, and thus 
sheep be infected. In fact, any water $3000 
whatever which is exposed to the air, or 
to visits of other animals, wild or tame, 
is Mable to be contaminated in this way 


and the use of it is to be guarded against. 
Instances have occurred in which the 
fencing up of all natural supplies of wa- 
ter and the digging of a well, the water 
being pumped into troughs for use by a 
windmill, have relieved flocks from dis- 
eases which have been due 
natural supplies. 

There are other serious results of the 
use of bad water, which may be men- 
tioned, especially as to water drawn from 
wells sunk in magnesian limestone rocks. 
This causes the swelling under the throat 
of sheep, which is inherited by lambs. 
These may be born diseased and die very 
soon after birth, or after a short life of 
a few months. There is, of course, no 
means of preventing this, except to pro- 
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vide tanks, or cisterns, and use only rain 
water. On this account it is a wise thing 
to do to have all hard water analyzed by 
sending a gallon of it in a sealed jar to 
the nearest experiment station, where the 
water will be tested and reported on ‘ree 
of charge. 








MAKES HOCS CAIN 2 TO 4 POUNDS PER DAY 


Write INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn. Answer the 4 questions and the $3,000 Stock Book will be mailed you free, postage prepaid 








This is one of those things which it is| 
well to be sure about. No one may know, | HOW 
until by costly experience, the lesson has 
been learned, that any locality muy be 


A SOUTH DAKOTA SHEEP MAN 
DOES. 


which the character of the soli ana water | time. He doesn't like to do chores, or 


is as yet unknown. Such places are | any unnecessary work. 
known to exist in every country, ani ure | markable success with 


sheep, and no 


keeping of sheep. And this applies ict | used them to the utmost studying how 


weed, of which there are two kinds in the | is no ordinary report that you are about 
west, and the deadly porcupine grass, | to read, friends. It is full of meat. It is 
is some of the 2) 


ts thus seen | Hve on a farm. It 


to Manitoba. Every place ‘t 





sales from year to year by keeping both 
ver” and “‘gold’’ breeds of swine. 

W. L. BIGGERSTAFF, Lathrop, Mo. 
writes that he has disposed of all his 
boars, but has some as good gilts as the | 
Poland-China family can furnish, which 
will weigh about 175 pounds, and are large 
enough to breed. They are well marked 
and good bone, nicely finished head and 
ear. Mr. Biggerstaff can ship in pairs for 
$25 and guarantee satisfaction. Price of 
one $15. They are shipped on approval. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO.'S 
OFFER.—Every reader of COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD will be highly pleased 
with the very finely illustrated ‘‘Interna- 
tional Stock Book,"’ which is offered free, 
postage prepaid, by International Fvod 
Co., on this page of this issue. We have 
received a copy of this book and can as- 
sure our readers that the large colored 
live stock engravings are exactly as stat- 
ed by the publishers and illustrate differ- 
ent breeds. Many of the engravings are 
made from life of noted animals. The 
book gives a short description of the dif- 
ferent breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. It also contains a fine- 
ly illustrated Veterinary Department that 
will be valuable to any stock owner. It 
also gives many points on the treatment 
of disease, breeding, raising and fattening 
stock, increasing of milk, care of dairy 
cows, care of calves, care of milk, sheep 
raising, wool growing, etc. It has a spe- 
cially interesting and instructive chapter 
on swine raising and the much dreadea 
hog cholera. 

We are sure that if our readers could | 
see the book that there is not a sub-j; 
scriber on our books that would not write | 
for one of the “International Stock | 
Books” at once. The title page is a beau- 
tiful live stock picture printed in six dif- 
ferent colors. This book will be very at- 
tractive and valuable to any farmer's li- 
brary. It will be mailed you free, post- 
age prepaid, if you answer the four ques- 
tions mentioned in the advertisement. | 
Any farmer can answer them in a min- | 
ute. 

It will pay every reader of COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD to write for the book at 
once. Their free offer is certainly a very 
unusual one and you ought not to miss it. 





feeds but twice a day. ‘The iret time ie 


where the people are determined not to bi 
oF about 8 o'clock in the morning. The sheep 


{save the corn fodder, sheep may be} h , nom. th ; 
4 = “hs shen ey are 
jturned into the corn tields to eat the | a wey prey r= —— * ; lik : san | 
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weeds and feed upon the stalks and | W¢!! filled at nig apes ae Be bs 


up early. Mr. Greeley would not let a 
man rouse up his sheep to feed them ve- 
fore this time if he would do it for noth- 

|ing. It is contrary to nature. After be- 

ing fed they will eat two or three hours. 

If offered food at noon they will get up 

| ana eat some and tramp on and waste 

| more, all of which is worse than a loss, 
las it stops the sheep from quietly re- 
masticating their breakfast. ‘SJ.et them 


rosy They will waste nothing. In every 
respect sheep are economical stock, They 
will do well on shock corn, for they do 
not require corn to be either husked or 
shelled. While pasture is good they amet 
take care of themselves. When the pas- 
tures begin to fail, always bring them | 
| gradually onto grain. Sheep should never | 
| Be kept wholly upon dry feed. The loss 
from that sort of feeding is very large 


’ A eley. They wil) lie 
> ina year. When there is n@ grass, en- | #!0ne,” says Mr. Greeley 
| quiet and re-masticate food till along 
| Silage or turnips should take its place. nod Stora wil tnedithed begin 
Mutton lambs should be dropped early, about 2 0 p. 3 Z 


stir around again. Then is the time to 
give them the second feed, all they will 
eat before dark in the winter. Then 
make them comfortable and let them 
| alone till they begin to stir around again, 
|about 8 a. m. Over and over Mr. Greeley 
| advises that sheep be let alone, and left 
quiet, and allowed to suit themselves just 
as much as possible. No better advice 
could be given a young beginner at the 
business. Mr. Greeley says: ‘‘Read your 
paper after feeding time as a sheep man 
can, until towards 3 p. m. Then feed 
again and enjoy life till bed time.”’ 

Mr. Greeley pastures his spring grain. 
The lambs come when sheep are feeding 
on the rye and wheat. te Ny 


and while being fed grain should run on | 
grass and be marketed right off the grass. } 
The flesh is then fine and juicy. 

Mutton Breeds,—In these days the mut- 
ton breeds are preferred. The consump- 
tion of mutton is on the increase. It 
a healthful, delicious meat, and our peo- 
ple, since the quality of mutton has so 
much improved, are learning the true 
character of it. At the beginning of the 
fattening process, sheep should be ac- 
customed to grain gradually for two 
weeks, and then they may be allowed a 
bushel a day for every 100 head for a 
month. This quantity may be doubied 
for the next month and trebled for the 
next. Feed regularly, furnish good water 
and observe the strictest cleanliness in 
sheds, stables and troughs. Supply salt. 

Fattening Process.—The feed may con- 
sist at the beginning of bran and corn 
| or oats and corn, equal parts. Ultimate- 
ly corn is the cheapest and best feed, 
{though they should have an occasional 
| ration of nitrogenous feed, such as oats, 
which may be fed in the sheaf. Some 
| erben stuff, but not too much, should be 
| fea from time to time. Clover hay is 
| splendid, though if shocked corn is fed, 
| the corn fodder will answer for the 
j roughage. Like all domestic animals, 
sheep enjoy a change, and they will do | 
| better on a mixed grain ration. But the farmer wh. nino dbase cat 
price of the nitrogenous foods is the and pastured chseade inet year Gath Jul 
| cause of often confining them to ® corn I? This was later than was wise, but the 
| diet, with only an occasional feed of the | * oe, 


a ere ing Séee ther oats did not lodge at all where they had 
ie te alfalfa, Rewer F will balance | been pastured, they stooled out well, were 


a corn ration nicely. a little later, but out-yielded the ot 


He says deci-! 
that it helps the grain instead of being 
an injury to it, if the weather is set 
too dry or too wet. But you must *e- 
member that the soil is loose and light. 
One time, years ago, his sheep got into 
a neighbor’s wheat field and ate part «f 
the crop very close. The neighbor came 
over feeling pretty badly, and Mr. (4. 
thought the wheat was ruined, but tiey 
agreed to wait until fall before assessing 
the damages. At harvest time the best 
wheat in the lot was where the sheer 
had eaten, but Mr. Greeley says he 
not ask any pay. The result was of great 
value, however, in that it set him to ex- 
perimenting in this line. He tells of on« 





did 





fleld 


her 


} 


only to water but to plants, as the inco | to best care for sheep in his country. It | 


unfit for sheep, and then the knowlcdge Hon. M. F. Greeley, of South Dakota, 
comes too late. In our vast county | is an original man, . BAze T. B, Terry in 
there cannot fail to be vuch ;Jaces, and |" ‘Practical Farmer."’ He thinks for him- | 
especially in the west and northwest, cf | self. He farms to live and have a good 


He has had re- | 


avoided by shepherds as unfit for the } wonder, for he is a man of brains and has | 


which we have heard of from Miss»vuri the work of a man of genius, if he does | 


| you want, 


is not fitted for sheep and some are dead- | years’ experience of a man who stact-| 
ly and vo be avoided. ed with nothing and is likely to be the 
Sh a! next governor of South Dakota. When 
POINTS IN SHEEP HUSBANDRY. | Mr. Greeley settled in Dakota he had 
Sheep is the stouk | for the poor man. Eastern ideas as to how often a sheep 
It costs but little to start in the sheep | should be fed. He noticed that his neigh- 
business or to provide shelter, and in bors fed only twice a day. He fed fou: 
some respects it costs but little to iur- or five times, intending to show them | 
nish feed. In the Northwest, especially, how much better sheep would do thct 
says the “Epitomist,” sheep are profit- were well cared for. But i: Jidn' wt ik 
able and easily kept. There is grass in | His neighbors beat him. So he wen: tu 
abundance, and over the large sections | studying the matter. As a result he Lever | 


| cheap after June Ist. 





PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pige, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
by year the same. Price List. Stocked u Address 


L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 
POLAND - CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


Will ship to parties who will give satisfactory reference and pay pueraee charges one way; 
either sex from 6 to 10 months old, and if stock is not as represented | will 
in reach of all, Eggs from Premium B. P. Rocks at §2 per 15 eggs. 
winoing strains at $2 per ¥ eggs. Write for description of stock. 


7 October Boar Pigs by M. B. C. 19399. 
Good enough for herd headers. AlsojFall pigs of either sex, by A’s Chief 


21014 and others, equally well bred. B. P. Rock eggs from best matings at 
$1 per 15. E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Jackson Co., Mo. 











p igs of 
ay ~ue charges Prices 
rom M Turkeys of prize 

. WH, JONES, Pawnee, 

















Skabeura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “fe. Scab and Ticks. Improves See DOURA DI yi 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
or what ie Bs a4 come and inspect the stock. 
. KKR. Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Send for descriptive pam ated 
POS. it 15 S Branch Street, St. Louis, M fo 


















Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


0 HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars ready for service. A nice ae of yearling sow 
either open or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching at $1.00 per 15; also a few nie 
| Cockerels for sale at $1.00 each. We can suit you in price and | quality. O Write us at on 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE! 


Py Ld ny he thy worl ee re adereon eM meee Neri? Helped Ha not 
y id's ef's Kel! 
the 6500.00 Mo.'s Black Chief, ‘tn Btar Face beauty. ae good as the Poland-China 
breed affords. Pigs, any age, in pairs or trios, no nn, af ton want food “ones at Cory a try 
Eig Mile, Cass oy oO. 














Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and April pigs. $8 to $10. anti) Senge ber lat. 


Eggs, $1 for i, 2 for 30. A few choice bene 
Young stock Sept. R. 8. 


OMAS, Carthage, 











anal the highest market price obtainable for your 
) aires the ie ple who have the proper facilities for hand- 
Tow rading and selling it to the best advantage. We are thorough- 
for this purpose, as is shown from the fact t that from er 


WE HANDLED 19,000,000 S#eo% 


Note the liberal yr and ae Spanien in our four offers below: 
First—A liberal CASH ADVANCE on your shipment, SIGHT 
DRAFT WITH BILL OF LADING ATTACH neD. 
Second—On all money advanced 5 per cent interest per annum. 
Third—ONLY ONE CENT PER POUND COMMISSION for selling 
your Wool, which includes STORAGE, INSURANCE and all expense 
for six months, except freight and cartage. 


Fourth—We furnish sacks and sewing twine free for use to all 
who consign to us, 
We also mail free to all our awiere ¢ our Circular Letter, which is a 


pws of the wool trad will keep you eer g Lol at all times 
. movements, &c. get a copy a 


1 SiaEaMA BAOS., 122,124, 126,128 tiga hig, lils. 








horses about 80, and sheep about (76. 
Sheep are harder on wild mustard than 
they are on a mortgage, Mr. Greeley says. 
They will clean out almost anything. 


half of field. Those not pastured lodged 
badly. This pasturing of grain is splen- 
did for the sheep and lambs, and you see 
that under certain circumstances it is 
better for the grain. Have plenty of 
grain so as not to over-pasture. The 
sheep eat the weeds in the grain tields 
and permanent pastures. 
big point. There are some 700 weeds that 
grow here. Cows will eat about 5, 





SOW DWARF ESSEX RAPE 





For sheep; 10 to 12 pounds broadcast; 4 to 
This is a great | 5 pounds per acre in drills 15 inches apart. 
Write for prices and state quantity want- 
ed to Schisler-Corneli Seed Co., 710 North 
Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Use Rock Salt for Brine, Pickles, Hides, Meats, 
ice Cream, ice Making, Fertilizing and Refrigeration. 


USE 


fat _ Ro 


For Stock 


GROUND ROCK SALT 
FOR STOCK. 


, St 


AND WORKS, 


a LYONS & KANOPOLIS, KAN. 


PUREST, MOST HEALTHFUL, BEST. HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS FOR PURITY, 
WORLD’S EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 1893 ; TRAN-MISSISSIPP! EXPOSITION, OMAHA, 1899. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








She Llarkets 


WHEAT—No. 2 red at 
switched; No. 3 red at 65c for low to 69%¢c 
for choice; No. 4 winter at 62@66c; No. 2 
hard at 64@64%c; No. 3 do at 62@624ec; No. 
2 soft spring at 63%@6ic; No. 3 do at 61@ 
62c. 

CORN—A first-rate shipping 
and good sales from elevator 
375,@38c for No. 2 white f. o 
No, 2 at 38c; No. 3 at 374%c; No 
384ec; No. 2 white at 38@38%¢c; 
31 





70G@7ic, latter 


demand 
stock at 
b. E. side 
2 yellow at 
No. 3 do at 


%c. 
OATS— Weak, 
pers in market. 
trk. No. 2 at 24@24%c; 
Northern at 244%@24\c; 
No. 3 do at 25@26c; No 
RYE—None offered, 
above Sic E. side. 
HAY—Offerings so much in excess of 
demand that market weaker for timothy. 
Shippers out and local buyers taking hold 
sparingly of best grades Clover dead 
dull and only choice salable. Prairie best 
sustained, as in small supply 
Timothy, $13@13.25 for choice; $12@12.50 for 
1; $11@11.50 for No. 2; $9.50@10.50 for 
Prairie, $9 for choice; $8.00@8.50 for 
. 1; $7.50@8 for No. 2. Good to choice 
clover $9@11.50. 


ON ‘CHANGE. 


ship- 
On 


No. 2 


but at lower prices; 
Local demands small. 
No. 3 at 23%c; 
No. 2 white at : 

4 do at 24%@2%5 


but buyers out at 


PRICES 


The following table show the of 
prices in future and cash grain: 


Wheat— 


range 


Closed 
To-day. 
70 

6654 a 
66% n 
67 b 


Range 
To-day. 


Closed. 
Saturday. 
May .....694 69% 4 70 
July ....65%@% b 65740 66% 
Aug . 65% n ode 
Sept ....66%4@66% edene 
Corn— 
May .....36%n 
July . 36% b 
Oats— 
May 
July 


36% 
36% b 


364%@.... 
36440 36% 
a 23% n 
osee@. 21% b 
Sept n a Oe 215% n 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....74 @il 
No. 3 red....72 @69\ 
No. 4 winter.66 ae 
No. 2 hard QA, 
No. 3 hard. .65 @62% 
@.... 
3742@ 
38 G35 


37%@.. 


70 @71 
67 @70 
62 @66 
644%4@65 
62 @63 
38% G37% 
38 @37% 
38% @38 
37%4@.... 


24 - @A% 

. 3 264@.... B%@.. 
. 2 North. @23% U%@.. mat 
2 white. 29%@30 a - 27 @.... 


. 3 white.2844@29% 
4 white.27 @27% Hi 


0 
65 
62 
64 
62 


33 
No. 2 white.36 
No. 3 white.35 


@.. 


2% @26 
244@25 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

EGGS—Steady, at 10c for near-by and 9c 
for Arkansas and Southern, all loss off. 
Receipts and movement light. 

BUTTER—Receipts liberal of creamery, 
including lots from near-by and Northern 
factories. Market steady, with a fair 
general demand. Creamery—Extra, 20@ 
20%c; firsts, 18c; seconds, lic. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, ibe; firsts, l4c. Dairy— 
Extra, lic; firsts, léc; grease, 4@4%¢c. 
Country—Packed, 11@12c; do poor, 9@10c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 
104gc; singles, 10%c; Y. A., a Ilinois— 
Twins, 8c; singles, 84c; Y. 8%c; New 
York, 12c. Limburger, h@iiee: Swiss, 15 
@l6éec; brick, 11@11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens meeting 
fair sale at steady rates, mainly on ship- 
ping account, with quite a large move- 
ment, everything considered. But little 
business otherwise. Spring chickens de- 
clining in price, while turkeys, ducks and 
geese were out of season—nominal. Chick- 
ens—Hens, 7%c; old roosters, 3%c; spring 
chickens, per pound, l4c. Turkeys—Aver- 
age receipts, 5c. Ducks, 5c. Geese, 3c. 
Live pigeons, per dozen (dull), T5c. 

FROG LEGS—Firm. Select large at $1, 
medium at 60c, small at 25c per dozen; 
grass Pome at 5c per dozen. 

VE —Slow and weaker. Choice fat 
at 5c ee pound; fair do at 5c per pound; 
heretics, rough and thin dead dull at 3@ 
3%c. Sheep and fall lambs quotable at 
3%@5c; thin ewes and bucks at 2%@3c. 
Spring lambs quotable at Se to 6%c per 
pound—small and thin not wanted 

POP CORN-—Salable at $1.30 to $1.60 per 
100 pounds on cob. 

SORGHUM—In demand at 25@28c per 
gallon for prime. 

BROOM CORN—Very little coming in, 
and most of that is brush bought in the 
country. Prices firm, being upheld mainly 
by the combine at from $120 to $160 per ton. 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings very light; 
prices nominal. Good millet wanted, but 
no call for anything else. Per 100 pounds: 
Millet at 70c@$i—prime German more; clo- 
ver at $2 to $6.25; timothy at $2 to $2.20; 
Hungarian at 55@60c; redtop at 30c to $6. 
Orders higher. Sales: 205 sacks Hungar- 
ian at 58c, 112 sacks millet at 78c. 

STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill quotable 
at $1.35 per bushel; other kinds nominal. 

FLAXSEED—Small lots sold at $1.62 per 
bushel. Market nominal for car lots— 
none offering 

apg BEANS—Steady 
bushel 
ptEMP SEED—$3 per 100 pounds, 
asi 

DRIED FRUIT—Quiet and easy. Offer- 
ings light. Evaporated rings apples range 
from 4c to 5c per pound. Sun-dried apples 
8c to 4c; peelings %c for sun-dried, 4c for 
bleached; chops, %c. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing 
store at $1.20@1.25; split at $1. 

WHITE BEANS—Steady. Choice hand- 
picked pea beans in car lots on track in 
St. Louis at $2.27@2.28 per bushel, and in a 
jobbing way from store at .30@2. a6. 
Screened usually 5c per bushel _ les 
a at $1.75@2.00; lima beans at 6c er 


PIONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
tracted and strained in barrels, 6@6%c, 
and in cans, %c per pound higher. 

BEESW * per pound for prime. 

APPLES—Ben oe is at $4@4.25; willow- 
twig at ‘ Winesap at $3.50@4.50, 
packed in standard bbis.; geniting at $3.50 


@. 

DRIED FRUIT —Sun-dried quarters, ap- 
ples at 3%@4%c. Evaporated rings, ap- 
ples nominal—from 4c to 5c; peelings dull 
at %c for sun-dried to Ic for bleached; 
chops at 1@1\%c. 

STRAW BERRIES—Firm. Arkansas $1 
to 3. 75 per 6-gal. case. Tennessee $1.50 to 
$1.75; poor at $1 to $1.75. Lutesville $1.50 to 


POTATOES—Northern in bulk on trk.: 
Burbank at from 28@33c for common to 
fancy; rural at 30@34c for fancy, bright, 
smooth Michigan rural at 36@37c; white 
mixed 25@28c, according to quality; red 
and — mixed 23@25c for scabby and 
poor to 28@30e for fair to choice rural. 

NEW. POTATOES—New Orleans bbls. 
quotable at $3@3.25 for choice white and at 
$1.60 for a4 triumph. 

OLD O ONS _Choice red globe at 65c; 
soft, sprourea, off-color, inferior, nomi- 
nally less. 

NEW ONIONS—Choice New Orleans 
quotable at 85c@$l per sack and at $2.10@ 
3.2% per bbl.; soft, stemmy and inferior 


less. 
ASPARAGUS—Home-grown selling at 
per doz. for hand bunches, up to 
75c@$1 for large bunches. Consignments 
not wanted. 

GREEN ONIONS—Home-grown supply- 
ing the demand at 3@5c per doz. bunches; 
— nments not wanted. 

ORSERADISH— Choice 
at He per Ib. on orders. 

MUSHROOMS—4ic to 50c per Ib. for cul- 
tivated, 50@75c per %-bu. basket for wild. 

SWEET ‘POTATOES—Home- grown eat- 


at $1.12 per 


pure 


from 


home-; grow n 


ing varieties sell on orders 


per bbl. for red and y 


Bermuda 


at $3.50@3.75 


ellow, $3@3.25 for 


Local market dull and unc neuget 
g4 


Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling .... 

Middling ea 

Good middling 

Middling fair 
Tinges and stains, 
Bagging, 

7c; 2%-lb., 8%c. Iron 

Hemp twine 9c per | Ib. 


WOOL. 
Market inactive 
Missouri and I[llinois— 
Med. combing 
Med. clothing 
Braid and low 


Burry and clear mixed .... 


Slightly burry 

Hard burry ...... 

Light fine 

Heavy fine 

Extra do and buck...... 
Wisconsin and lowa— 

Bright medium 

Dark medium 

Fine medium ... 

Light fine 

Heavy fine 


1@%c 


per yard—1%-Ib., 


below white. 
Tec; 2-5-Ib., 
cotton ties, $1.30. 


--21 
20 


18 @18% 


Kansas and Nebraska— 


Bright medium 
Dark medium 
Fine medium 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Angora goat 
Texas, Il. T. and South 
Medium 
Coarse and 
Fine medium .. 
Light fine 
Heavy fine .... 
So. hard burry.. 
Slightly burry 
Dakota and Western— 
Bright medium 
Dark medium ... 
Fine medium . 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Arkansas— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose) 
Burry 
Hard burry 
ne 
No. 1 
No. 2. 
Burry 
Black from be to 6¢ 
above prices. 


@12% 
a2 
ern— 


per Ib. less 


Dead wool 10@12c. 


HIDES. 


When sold round: 


Green-salted Mis- 


souri and Illinois 8c; Arkansas and South- 


ern 7%c. Dry flint—Ch 
average Texas lic; 
Tennessee lic; 


No. 
4c. 
12c; 
No. 1 l4%c; No. 2 13%c. 
per Ib. less than cured, 
less, badly grubby 
as glue. 


1 8%c; No. 2 Thc; 
Dry flint—No. 


(per 


bull 7e. 
1 18¢; 
culls and glue hides 9c. 


oice Texas 17\c; 


native Arkansas and 
Mississippi and Alabama 
16%c; dry fallen 164%@16\c; 
When sold on selection: 


dry salted l4c. 
Green salted— 

Glue—Wet 
2 16%c; bull 
Dry salted— 
Green uncured ic 


No. 


and part cured \%c 


»per bxs.) classes 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The 
eral and the quality was 


the ordinary run of regular arrivals. 


represented special sele 


auction supply 


was lib- 
much better than 
It 
ctions of chunks, 


drivers and business horses and was well 


suited to the demand. 
buyers from all quarters 
ance and a keen, healt 


A large force of 
put in an appear- 
hy, active move- 


ment existed on everything but the com- 


monest classifications o 


f horses. Values 


of the good kinds were as strong as at 


any period of the year, with buyers show- 
ing the preference for the fanciest quali- 


ties. 
$100, and choice export c 


Plain to good chunks brought $70 to | $34.00 to $40.00: 


hunks $100 to $125. 


Fair to good drivers sold at $85 to $140, and 
coach horses from $150 to $230. 


Horse quotations—Heavy 


draft, com- 


mon to good $100 to $140; choice to fancy 
$150 to $200. Drivers, common to good $75 


to $150, 
to $250. 
to $140; 
to 1,450 1 


bulk $110 to $125; 
Saddlers, 


horses, common to good $40 
to extra $45 to $80. 

MULES—The arrivals 
fined to a number of lo 
direct to the dealers, w 


coach horses $130 


common to choice $75 
fancy $150 to $250. 


Chunks, 1,200 


bs., common to good $75 to $95; 
choice to extra $100 to 


od ts Southern 
to $55; choice 


Plugs $15 to $26. 


were chiefly con- 
ads that came in 
hile on the com- 


mission market there were hardly enough 


offerings to interest the 
in every way the tra 
opened quiet, 
slim amount of business 


buyers. Therefore 
de of the week 


for the reason that only a 


was being trans- 


acted by the dealers with the outside par- 


ties. 


that the demand for a 


Commission salesmen, however, said 


Il decent classes 


was all right, and that dealers were ready 
buyers of everything that pertained to a 
good miner, 15 hands and over, to a choice 


big team mule, 
such as 
service. 

Mule quotations (for b 
years old): 


14 hands, extreme range.. 


or 14 to 15 hand mules, 
are being bought 


for English 
roke mules 4 to 7 


. $30.00 to $ 55.00 


The & 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 
me eons Eun cant te SA 2 
a sopaire. pyc: Ry 


longer—by the 


ve for leather ever di 


ppearance: 
in cans—all sizes. 
jade by STANDARD OIL ©O. 











to stand look very well, but pasturing is 
quite short. Owing to the severe frost 
and freeze on the 8th I fear fruit of all 


kinds has been killed. Up to that date 

the orchards gave promise of an abund- 

ant erop. E. L. GREEN. 
BINDER TWINE. 

The twine situation this season is rath- 
er a peculiar one; very little Manila 
hemp has found its way into this country 
for the past two years, not enough to 
supply the demand for rope, and owing to 











14 hands, bulk of sale 

14% hands, extreme range.. 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 
15 hands, extreme range.... 
16 hands, bulk of sales 

15% hands, extreme range.. 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 


ERARAKE 
Ssss2zes 


160.00 


135.00 
Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


Tuesday, May 15, 1900. 

RECEIPTS during week ending May 12 
were 6,889 cattle, 40,304 hogs and 9,676 
sheep, against 7,334 cattle, 34,807 hogs and 
9,672 sheep the previous week, a decrease 
of 1,445 cattle, and an increase of 5,497 
hogs. As compared with the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, cattle show a de- 
crease of 3,400, hogs an increase of 5,100, 
sheep an increase of 800. 

CATTLE—Quality in the native division 
fair to good, light weight, handy cattle 
steady to strong, and as high as any 
time this season. Heavy weight cattle 
show an advance of 15 to 20c per cwt. over 





the low point of last week. There is a 
good strong inquiry for all beef cattle, 
and not near enough on sale to supply the 
demand. The best demand centered on 
light weight, handy, dressed beef and 
shipping steers, also butcher cattle of all 
descriptions. Shipments have not in- 
cluded as many good butcher heifers as 
last week. Receipts at Chicago 49,600, a 
decrease of about 2,500 head compared 
with last week, and a gain of 3,000 head 
|compared with a year ago. At the four 
principal points there is a gain of nearly 
5,000 head over last week, and 14,000 head 
over a year ago. We note from the “‘Dro- 
vers’ Journal” that the extreme top there 
for the week was 30c higher than a year 
ago, and the bulk of the beef cattle sold 
about 20c higher. Prices averaged about 
60c per cwt. higher than during the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. The good 
90 to 1,100-lb. cattle, and the plain, fat, 
good weight cattle have been selling pret- 
ty close together, as is usually the case 
this season of the year. 

Cables quote live cattle weak, States 
cattle slow, Liverpool 11% to 12c, London 
12 to 12%c, top 13c. The best full load of 
steers here sold at $5.35 per cwt., and av- 
eraged 1,411 lbs. Good stock cattle sold 
strong under a good demand, while the 
commoner grades were slow sale at about 
steady prices. Receipts of this class have 
been extremely light. Veal calves closed 
weak and milk cows with calves show a 
decline of $2.50 to $4 per head compared 
with last week. 

We quote best shipping and export 
steers 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., strictly fancy, $5.40 
to $5.65, choice 1,300 to 1,600 lbs. $5.15 to 
$5.40, good shipping and export steers 1,300 
to 1,600 Ibs. $4.90 to $5.15, fair to medium 
shipping steers 1,300 to 1,450 lbs. $4.50 to 
$4.99. Bulk of native steers averaging 1,300 
and upward were of fair quality, and sold 
at $4.75 to $5.10. Dressed beef and butcher 
steers 1,200 to 1,290 lbs. in full range $4.50 
to $5.10, bulk $4.70 to $4.90; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs. 
$4.2 to $5.10, bulk $4.60 to $4.80; steers 
weighing less than 1,000 lbs. $3.50 to $4.75, 
bulk $4.25 to $4.60. Stockers and feeders, 
fair to choice, 800 Ibs. and upward $4.10 to 
$5.00, bulk $4.50 to $4.80, quality fair to 
good. Common to choice stockers $3.50 to 
$5.00, bulk $4.00 to $4.50. Stock heifers full 
range $2.75 to $4.50, bulk $3.60 to $4.00. Fan- 
cy native beef heifers $4.85 to $6.10, this 
class very scarce. Choice native heifers 
$4.50 to $4.75, good native cows $3.75 to $4.50, 
medium cows and heifers $8. 25 to $3.75, 
fair to good cows $2.75 to $3.25, inferior, 
light and old canning cows $1.75 to $2.50. 
Bulk of the Southwest cows $3.00 to $3.50, 
bulk of all cows $3.25 to $3.75. Veal calves 
sold in full range at $4.50 to $7.00 per cwt., 
bulk $6.25 to $6.75; heretics and yearlings 
$2.50 to $5.00, bulk $3.25 to $4.00. Bulls $3.25 





to $4.50, bulk $8.50 to $3.90; stocker bulls 
$3.25 to $4.00, bulk $3.40 to $3.75. Milkers and 
springers sold during the week at $20.00 to 
$55.00 per cow and calf, with bulk on sale 
springers $3.00 to $3.75 per 
ewt., bulk $3.25 to $3.50. 

Friday, May ll, we sold for Schilds 
| Bros. of Greene Co., Ill., 27 head of mixed 
butcher cattle, steers and heifers, aver- 
|}aging 860 Ibs. at $5.05, also three extra 
good butcher cows averaging 1,306 lbs. at 
$4.50, being the top price paid on this mar- 
| ket for any full load of this weight cattle 
during the season. 

Total receipts in the quarantine divis- 
} ion amounted to 8 cars. A quick, active, 
| Serene market prevailed and steers de- 
| veloped an advance of about 10c, while 
| cows and heifers sold as high as any time 
| curing. the season. Arkansas calves sold 
ee to $5.00, oxen $8.50, cows $2.75 to 

a “ae to 1,116-lb. steers $4.00 to $4.65. 
| Texas and Indian Territory yearlings sold 
at $3.50 to $3.75, bulls $3.00 to $4.00, stags 
‘and oxen $3.75 to $4.50, cows $3.25 to $3.70, 
grass heifers $3.65 to $4.30, grass steers 
560 to 990 Ibs. $3.50 to $4.25, fed steers 700 to 
1,350 lbs. $4.20 to $5.25, bulk $4.40 to $4.80. 

There were but few Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Alabama cattle offered, and 
prices were about steady with former quo- 
tations. 

HOGS—Tuesday, liberal run at all 
points, market opened 5 to 10c lower, bulk 
good hogs $5.20 to $5.25; Wednesday, liberal 
run, maket opened fully 5c higher than 
Tuesday's best prices, closed weak; 
Thursday, market about steady, best ship- 





ping pigs sold at $5.06 to %.15, one load | 
fancy heavies $5.45; Friday opened lower, | 
light hogs and pigs of good quality opened 
steady to strong, but the medium and 
heavy weights sold easy to a shade lower; 
Saturday. liberal run, light hogs and pigs 
firm, medium and heavy weights barely 
steady. Range of prices: Butchers’ an 
packers $5.25 to $5.45, Yorkers and shippers 
$5.10 to $5.20, heavy pigs $4.90 to $5.10, light 
pigs $3.50 to $41.00, rough heavies $4.25 to 
$4.75. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts 
the market was strong and active. 
nesday steady; Thursday, 
market 15 to Mc higher and remained at 
Thursday's advance during the balance of 
the week. We quote: Best spring lamber 
$6.50 to $7.75 per cwt., 
$6.00 to $6.25, best clipped 
$5.50, best clipped bucks $3.75 to 4.25. Very 
few stockers arrived, quality poor, sold at 
$2.50 to $3.00 per cwt. 
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MARKETING OF LIVE 
The four leading western 
ceived 513,000 head of cattle, 
sheep this week The run 


amounted to 106,100, being the largest since | 


1890, as compared with the second week 
in May in former years. Combined re- 
ceipts of hogs, while a few thousand larg- 
er than a year ago, were nearly 90,000 
smaller thun two years ago, and about 89,- 
000 smaller than three years ago, when 
the four markets received 363,000. Receipts 
of sheep for the gecond week of May, 1900, 
were the largest since 1896 for the corre- 
sponding week in former years. Cattle 
receipts in Chicago increased 3,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding week a year 
ago. Hogs decreased 2,400 and sheep de- 
creased 8,700 epmpared with a year ago. 

Monday, ay 4.—CATTLE—Receipts 
very light in Teh pa ty and prices 
full steady with close of last week, not 
near enough offered to supply the de- 
mand. Chicago. reported 24,000, and the 
market 10e per cwt. lower than last Fri- 
day. Best cattle on sale to-day were in 
the quarantine division, and sold at $6.15 
per cwt., averaged 1,332 Ib 

HOGS—Liberal run, enadtiot opened 
steady to strong, closed weak, one fancy 
load sold at $.47% 

SHEEP—Receipts heavy at other points, 
and market barely steady at last week's 
closing prices. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending May 14, 1900, says: The past week 
has averaged somewhat warmer than 
usual throughout the state, the excess in 
temperature being most marked in the 
central and northern sections, and there 


has been more than the average amount | 


of sunshine, but cool nights during the 
middle of the week were unfavorable for 
most crops and in some districts growth 
has also been retarded by a lack of moist- 
ure. Good showers fell in all sections of 
the state on the 5th, 6th and 7th, but they 
were very local in character and while in 
some localities the rainfall ranged from 1 
to over 2 inches, in others there was less 
than half an inch. In many counties, par- 
ticularly in the central and western sec- 
tions, rain is badly needed. Considerable 
damage has been done by hail in a few 
counties. Frosts occurred in portions of 
the state on the 9th, 10th and 1lth, and in 
some of the southern counties tender 
vegetation was slightly injured. 

In those districts where the rainfall was 
heaviest farm work was delayed until the 
latter part of the week, but in most sec- 
tions it has progressed well. Corn is 
nearly all planted, except in some of the 
northern and a few of the southeastern 
counties, and is generally coming up well. 
Cultivation is in progress in all sections. 
In a few counties considerable corn was 
washed up by heavy rains, and some dam- 
age by worms is reported in a few local- 
ities. Cotton is reported a good stand in 
the extreme southeastern counties and is 
growing well, considering the cool nights. 
Many fields have been chopped out. 

Wheat and oats continue very promis- 
ing, as a rule, except that in a few of the 
southern counties wheat is being seriously 
injured by Hessian fly, and in a few of the 
southwestern counties both wheat and 
oats are full of chinch bugs. Wheat is 
now beginning to head in the northern 
counties, and in the southern counties 
some fields are in bloom, Pastures and 
meadows are making good growth, gener- 
ally, but in many of the central and west- 
ern counties they are needing rain. In 
some of the southern counties old mead- 
ows are very weedy. Flax, potatoes and 
gardens are doing well. Considerable mil- 
let is being sown. 

In some sections tree fruits, pears es- 
pecially, are dropping quite badly, and 
there is some complaint that apples have 
not set as full as expected, but in most 
sections the arr, for fruit continues 
promising. E. HACKETT, 

” Section Director. 
May 15, 1900. 
FROM EDGAR CO., ILLINOIS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Corn most 
all planted. As a rule the ground is in 
prime condition. Broom corn planting tis 
under full headway and owing to prevail- 
ing high price a large acreage will be 
planted in this vicinity this season. I 
fear the farmers will find the high price 
will not continue for the crop of 1900. Oats 
look well so far, but a good rain would 
be of great advantage just now. 

Wheat will be a failure in this immedi- 
ate vicinity; in fact, most of it has been 


Columbia, Mo., 





plowed and planted either to corn or 
oats. Meadows that have been ailowed 
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the searcity and very high price of this 
|raw Manila hemp, Manila twine will be 
searce and high this season. In sympa- 
thy with Manila, the growers and ex- 
porters of sisal have kept their prices on 
| Taw fiber well up, and as a consequence, 
| Sisal and standard twines, which are 
made of this, are higher than for several 
| seasons, and there is little chance of a 
| decline, with excellent grain prospects at 
| the present time and a big demand in 
| sight, and it is the general opinion that if 
there is any change in twine, it will be 
|up rather than downward, and for this 
| reason we are advising our readers to an- 
ticipate their wants and place orders 
early and not wait until the last minute. 


It is not impossible that users in the 
north and northwest will pay from 14 to 
16 cents per pound for twines before the 
harvest is over. The prospects for grain 
are very flattering, taking the country 
over, especially in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys, and country tributary to 
same. 

Our friends and advertisers, A. J. Child 
& Son, 209 and 211 Market street, St. 
Louis, Mo., have recently issued an at- 
tractive twine circular, giving some 
points on the situation, and the market, 
and will be glad to quote bottom prices 
on strictly first-class twines for cash, or 
on neighborhood orders of 300 pounds and 
upwards. They will sell payable Sept. 1 
which will, no doubt, be an accommoda- 
tion to many of our readers; it will pay 
to correspond with them. 


WHEAT CROP NOTES. 


A telegram reports serious damage to 
wheat by the fly in Williamson County, 
Southern Illinois. 

Carmi, Ill, wires that fields of wheat 
which looked highly promising some little 
time ago, are now being partly plowed up, 
owing to fly ravages. 

Judge W. R. Wilkerson, after a visit to 
his farm in the American Bottoms, says 
that if they raise an average wheat crop 
along the river between St. Louis and 
Cape Girardeau farmers will do well. His 
previous observations led him to look for 
an enormous crop in the bottoms, but the 
wheat has gone back greatly In past two 
weeks. 

L. B. Brinson writes from Arkansas 
City, Kan., that he finds wheat, if that 
were possible, better than in sections he 
had already covered. It has all headed 
full and fine, and some very early fields 
tinged a little yellow, or starting to ripen. 
An early harvest at hand in that region. 
His talks with millers, grain dealers and 
farmers and his own observations are for 
biggest wheat crop in years. He concludes 
thus: “There is not a bug, blot or blem- 
ish on wheat crop in Kansas this year, or 
any other crop.” 

A Topeka, Kan., dispatch says: “Oats 
and wheat fields alive with chinch bugs. 
Many fields of oats have been ruined. 
They have also attacked wheat fields, but 
growth of plant so advanced no damage 
has resulted. The whole State needs rain. 
This is the critical period for the Kansas 
wheat, which promised, before the chinch 
bugs attacked it, a phenomenal yield.” 


EAST TENNESSEE'S FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

The quarter centennial meeting of the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention 
will be held in Science Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 22 and 2. This is 
the 25th annual meeting of this the oldest 
agricultural organization in the South, 
and from the enthusiasm manifested by 
the farmers over the state, it promises to 
be the most successful one ever held by 
this organization. 

Among other special features of this 
meeting will be an address on “The 
American Farmer and His Competitors,” 
delivered by the Hon. James Wilson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The secretary has taken a keen and un- 
tiring interest in the development of 
Southern agriculture. He will attend 
this meeting at great personal sacrifice, 
and his address will undoubtedly be one 
of the most interesting and instructive 
on the program. His experience as a 
practical farmer and as a teacher en- 
ables him to grasp the present needs of 
agriculture in a masterly way. In ad- 
dition to the many other strong qualifi- 
cations possessed by the secretary, he is 
a fine speaker and all who have the 
pleasure of hearing him on this occasion 
will be sure of a treat. 

The published program indicates that 
the finest array of agricultural talent will 
be present at this meeting that has ever 
been brought together in the South. The 
benefits to be derived from attending the 
convention and taking part in the inter- 
esting discussions and listening to the 
addresses of these eminent farmers and 
scientists are self apparent. The secre- 
tary of the convention informs us that 
all the gentlemen whose names appear 
} on the program have been written to and 
have agreed to take the part assigned 
them, so that the program will be car- 
ried out as published. 

Another interesting feature of the m.et- 
ing will be an official inspection of 
Experiment Station farms by the 
vention. This will permit the visitors to 
see the lines of work in progress and to 
learn much of interest and value to them. 
This is a new feature of the program and 
will undoubtedly prove to be a most in- 
teresting and profitable one. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the Knoxville hotels for the accom- 
modation of visitors. The railroads have 
granted the low rate of one and 
| one-third fare for the round trip on the 
| certificate plan. Every farmer in Ten- 
nessee is cordially invited to be present. 
Notify your neighbors and come your- 
self. You cannot afford to miss it. The 
ladies are especially invited to attend 
this meeting. All will enjoy visiting the 
University and looking over its beautiful 
grounds and buildings. 

Copies of the illustrated program ot 
the convention can be secured on appli- 
cation to the Assistant Secretary, Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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without your assistance, but have «!)waye 
made a strong effort to turm th attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
cuitabte xetatea 4 Address Bryan 
_ ler,.G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
0. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


One of the secrets of the success of the 
‘“‘Woman’s Home Companion” is revealed 
in the May number, in that the great va- 
riety of reading matter offers something 
for every class of readers. There are 
many excellent stories, including a serial 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison and the opening 
chapters of a summer romance, called 
“The Confessions of a Camper.” A clever 
dissertation on managing burglars is giv- 
en by John Kendrick Bangs in ‘‘The Idiot 
at Home” papers. Among the strong 
points of this magazine is the particular 
attention given to themes of a practical, 
domestic nature, and this number proves 
exceptionally rich in such features with 
articles discussing ‘“‘Child-Life in the 
Home,” “Schools for Domestic Science,” 
“Beauty and Bad Temper,”’ “The Remod- 
eling and Decoration of Rooms," “‘Clean- 
ing Fancy-Work,” “The Visiting-Card 
and What It Means,” “Suitable Gifts for 
the Traveler” and ‘‘The Proper Care of 
Linens.” Published by The Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, Ohio; $1 a 
year; 10 cents a copy; sample copy free. 

Upward of fifty writers and artists con- 
tribute to the May ‘Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,”” consequently variety is combined 
with excellence throughout its pages. Ian 
Maclaren’s article answers the query “Is 
the Minister an Idler?’ and Edward Bok 
writes of early marriage and of domestic 
science in the schools. Two pages of pic- 
tures, “‘Through Picturesque America’’— 
the second of a series—reveal the beau- 
ties of our country’s scenery. The draw- 
ings, ‘““‘The American Girl on the Farm,” 
by H. C. Christy, and ‘The Minister at 
Tea,” by A. B. Frost, worthily fill a page 
each. Fashions for women and for girl 
graduates, cooking, and in fact every 
phase of home making, from the “Eti- 
quette of Dances and Balls’ to “How to 
Treat and Keep a Servant,”’ are included 
in the May Journal. By The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. One dol- 
lar a year; ten cents a copy. 

Richard Henry Stoddard, the dean of 
American letters, has consented to write 
his reminiscences, and they began in the 
April 28th issue of ‘‘The Saturday Even- 
ing Post’’ with a striking and interesting 
article on Hawthorne. 

“Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly" for 
May is a bright and dainty springtide 
number, full of timeliness and variety. 
“A Klondiker’s Diary,’’ from Seattle to 
Dawson City, pictures step by step the 
hard road traveled by the gold-seeker in 
Alaska. Joaquin Miller writes upon the 
thoughtful and poetic side of life in a 
Klondike cabin. 

The May number of “Everybody's 
Magazine” is full of that sugar-coated in- 
formation of which its conductors are 
making a specialty. There is not a dull 
page in the book, nor one which sounds 
“educational;"’ but no one can read this 
number without adding materially to his 
store of knowledge. The “Simple Ex- 
planation” for the month describes in 
plain language the working of the tele- 
phone—‘‘one of the simplest but most 
sensitive contrivances known to the elec- 
trical mechanician.” 

The story of everyday life, of a prosper- 
ous people and of great warriors of 5,000 
years ago has been brought to light by 
the/University of Pennsty|vania excavations 
at Ancient Nippur. Dr. Hilprecht, the 
famous Assyrian scholar, is the leader of 
the expediton, and his wonderful discov- 
eries are the subject of the principal ar- 
ticle in ‘‘Ainslee’s’’ for May. Lieutenant- 
Commander Calkins, Admiral Dewey's 
navigating officer at Manila, contributes 
much interesting first-hand information 
in “The Filipino Leaders."’ A most re- 
freshing article is “James Hamilton Lew- 
is, a Political Paradox,’’ by E. D. Cowen. 
Harvey Sutherland's “The Aristocrat of 
the Kitchen” brims with the delightful hu- 
mor that characterizes all his work. ‘The 
Biltmore Estate’ and ‘‘The Genesis of the 
American Horse” are good reading, as is 
also Oscar King Davis’ account of Uncle 
Sam's taking the Sultan of Sulu under the 
flag. The fiction is by Stephen Crane, 
Brigadier-General Charles King, Eugene 
Wood, C. M. Williams and Howard Field- 
ing. (Street & Smith, Publishers. New 
York.) 

In the “Review of Reviews" for May, 
there is editorial comment on Admiral 
Dewey's candidacy; on the government of 
Puerto Rico under the law recently passed 
by Congress; on the proposed government 
of Alaska, and on the developments of 
the month in financial and industrial cir- 
cles. Other topics treated in ‘“‘The Pro- 
gress of the World” are the rush to Cape 
Nome, fox-breeding in Alaska, the April 
elections, the epidemic of strikes, the 
opening of the Paris fair, the military 
operations in South Africa, and the Dela- 
goa Bay award. 

“The American Illustrated Methodist 
Magazine” for May contains, among oth- 
ers, an article on ‘‘The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
by Levi Gilbert, D. D. The General Con- 
ference is the supreme legislative body of 
the Methodist Church. Representing 
about three million constituents distrib- 
uted over the world in one hundred and 
twenty-four Annual Conferences, it nat- 
urally attracts wide and general atten- 
tion. Robert McIntyre, the well-known 
Chicago preacher, contributes an attract- 
ive poem entitled “When the Gold is on 
the Willow."’ Several artistic illustra- 
tions add to the beauty of the poem. 

Thackeray once wrote, ‘“Reckon among 
the blessings which Heaven hath be- 
stowed on thee, the love of faithful wom- 
en. Purify thine own heart and try to 
make it worthy of theirs. All the prizes 
of life are nothing tompared to that one. 
All the rewards of ambiton, wealth, pleas- 
ure, only vanity and disappointment, 
grasped at greedily, fought over fiercely, 
and over and over again found worthless 
by the universe.’"" Such were the ideals 
that sad hearted but cheerful visaged 
Thackeray worshiped. His own experi- 
ence with married life was unutterably 





sad; for though his wife was living, yet 
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he suffered more than the pangs of a 
widower for 2 years. His wife, after 53 
years in an insane asylum, died only six 
years ago. The pathos of it is very ten- 
derly told by Clara E. Laughlin in the 
May issue of “The Delineator.”’ 


30 AN HOUR. 


Dear Friend:—The half has not been 
told. Our courage has failed us to pre- 
sent all the shocking details. Every time 
the clock strikes the hour it tolls the 
death knell of at least 500 victims in India 
who died for want of food. Your contri- 
bution to-day may save scores, hundreds, 
yes thousands of lives to-morrow. Twen- 
ty dollars will support a thousand lives 
for one day. A thousand dollars will save 
as many for two months. Two dollars 
will save a life until the next harvest, 
and that practically means that it will 
save it for good. We cable free of ex- 
pense all you contribute. What will you 
give? What thou doest do quickly, for 
the Master's business requires haste. 
Send your contribution to 

INDIA FAMINE RELIEF WORK, 
Under Direction Christian Herald; Office, 

Bible House, N. Y. City. 


THE WOOL SITUATION. 


Silberman Brothers, the wool merchants 
of Chicago, say in their May circular: 

“No material change in the wool mar- 
ket has devéloped since the issue of our 
April circular. Mills are still reluctant 
buyers and are under the impression that 
they can secure new wool on a cheaper 
basis. They may succeed in doing so ear- 
ly in the season, but we firmly believe a 
lower scale of prices cannot be defintely 
established when manufacturers once 
come into the market for their usual sup- 
plies. We regard the present situation 
as being in a very healthy state. 

“We have already received considerable 
early shorn wool, and such as we were 
permitted to place on the market brought 
very satisfactory prices to the shippers. 

“Use wool-twine only in tying; put the 
shorn side on the outside of the fleece; 
make it as attractive as possible; it will 
help to sell the wool, and cause it to 
command the best price. Do not use lime 
and sulphur dip; it is injurious to wool 
and impairs its value.’ 


CORN CULTURE. 


Thorough cultivation is becoming more 
and more the motto of the successful 
corn-grower, and more and more does he 
realize the importance of having for this 
work, the cultivator which can run with 
the greatest ease to man and team, doing 
the most work in the best and most thor- 
ough manner. Many improvements have 
been made in the methods of corn culture 
in the past 2% years. Manufacturers have 
invented and perfected many cultivators, 
but none has succeeded in producing 4 


cy % iS 
BY 


more satisfactory implement than those 
made by the Brown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Zanesville, O. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the Brown Hammock Seat Riding Culti- 
vator, a new pattern made with long di- 
rect draft beams. It is hung on compen- 
sating coil springs, which makes it easy 
to raise or lower. It balances nicely to 
weight of operator. This is only one of 
many styles of cultivators, harrows, shov- 
el plows, steel shapes, etc., made by the 
Brown Manufacturing Company. Don't 
fail to get their catalog before you begin 
work in the corn field, and in writing 





them please mention this paper. 





